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PREFACE. 

This Memoir is written for the children, relatives, 
and friends, of Percival Heywood. I have been 
most insistent that it should be written, and am 
allowed the privilege of adding to it a preface. I 
will avail myself of the opportunity thus given, 
to say why I was so desirous this book should be 
written. It is because, after an intimate acquaint- 
ance of nearly thirty years, I treasure the thought 
of him as that of the man of all whom I have known, 
who realized most fully the ideal of a true Christian 
layman and of a true son of the Church of 
England. The memory of such a man is a glorious 
heritage, and in this work that heritage takes a 
form in which it may be handed on among his 
descendants from generation to generation. 

The Memoir is a living portraiture of its subject; 
in it I can see the man in every aspect of his 
life. Two words describe that life : it was faithful 
and true. Under the guidance of his conscience 
he walked perseveringly in the path of duty, what- 
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ever this involved. Self distrustful, slow in coming 
to important decisions, forming them only after 
seeking God's guidance, when once his path was 
clear before him, no temptation could allure him 
from it, no danger or difficulty could turn him aside. 
See this in the two great portions of his life in 
which he came most into the knowledge of the 
public ; his brave unswerving loyalty to the Church 
in the Miles Platting conflict, his steady constant 
devotion to the Woodard Schools to the day of his 
death. 

Everywhere duty, as enforced by conscience, was 
the one ruling principle of his life. First in his 
home life. How I treasure the memory of the 
home life of Doveleys, as one of the most 
beautiful things I have ever seen, and, under God, 
it was his creation. The Family Prayers in the 
morning, in which he ministered as its head by the 
appointment of God ; the daily life, bright, cheerful, 
peaceful, with its mingling of pleasure and duty, 
lived in the liberty of the fear of God, not spoken 
of, but a felt reality; his unselfish care for the 
happiness of those around him; the ever ready 
sympathy, the quiet humour; the wide interest he 
ever manifested; the evenings, in which the family 
life found its climax in a circle of which he was the 
centre — how vivid and how precious are these 
memories to me. And in all God was a felt Pres- 
ence, not leading into the bondage of a puritanic 
legalism, but consecrating all in a true catholic 
freedom. 
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And then in his life outside the home. The 
church-warden of his Parish ; a man diligent in his 
duties in his County as a magistrate and in other 
public offices ; a neighbour, ready and friendly in the 
fulfilment of social duties ; a keen sportsman — in a 
word, an English country gentleman, loved and 
respected by all, going as a man along the path of 
daily life, exercising the strong but unconscious 
influence of a righteous man, without any pharasaic 
insolence. And yet no easy going good-natured 
man, but one capable of righteous anger, and stern 
and uncompromising in his antagonism of what he 
deemed to be wrong. I may seem to be drawing a 
picture too ideal to be true ; I am but with strictest 
fidelity saying what he appeared to me to be, in 
a long acquaintance. 

I think all this is but saying that he was one 
who in a remarkable degree realized the ideal of an 
English layman. Each portion of the Christian 
Church has its own special type of character. 
Each has its own beauty I do not doubt, but to 
me there is no aspect of the Christian character 
more admirable than that of the Catholic layman, 
formed according to the model of our own Church. 
This type has its ideal, if I mistake not, in 
consecrated duty in daily life. Other portions of 
the Church find their saints in cloisters: we find 
them chiefly in such a country parsonage as Hursley, 
or in such a home as Doveleys. For Percival 
Heywood was to his very core an Anglo- Catholic, 
with Anglo writ large and clear. Yielding himself 
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to our Lord as King in the obedience of the Church 
of England, he was to her ever a loyal son. He sought 
to be true to her teaching and life, both in its 
commands and in its limitations. How in the 
creation of the parish of Denstone, in the devotion 
of time and means for the advancement of the 
Woodard Schools, in his brave contest for our 
Catholic heritage at Miles Platting, this is seen, 
this Memoir tells. Deep was his love for the 
Sanctuary of God, and for the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar. Great his anxiety that future gener- 
ations should receive unimpaired our Catholic 
heritage, as we have received it in this English 
Church. For it he lived, toiled, prayed, and 
suffered; for it, had the call come to him, he 
would I am assured have died. A life such as 
his, if it be but known, cannot fail to win many an 
English layman to a like obedience and devotion 
to the Church of our fathers. May the English 
Church never lack such sons as he. 

But he was a good Churchman, because he was 
a good Christian. What a revelation of the inner 
life of an English layman is given us in this record 
of his life. There has been a reluctance to give to 
this too great a prominence, and a great reserve 
has been used in writing of this portion of his life ; 
but absolute silence was impossible, had it been 
observed this Memoir would have been no true 
presentation of the man. Beneath his consecrated 
life of daily duty and his devotion to the Church 
of Christ, was his inner life. "He walked with 
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God." He was, as every one must be who realizes 
fully what a Catholic life is, a true Evangelical. 
He was no mere adherent of an ecclesiastical 
system, but one who lived in personal relations 
with "the only true God and Jesus Christ Whom 
He hath sent." As a penitent his only trust was 
in his Redeemer. Meditation was his constant joy. 
Prayer was his delight. Discipline was the law of 
his life. The Blessed Sacrament was here on earth 
his most cherished privilege. The Communion of 
Saints was to him a fact, ever growing in his reali- 
zation of it. Heaven was the goal towards which 
his whole energies were bent, and because of this 
he was loyal and courageous and devoted as a 
Churchman, and righteous in daily life. 

"Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want a 
man to stand before Me for ever." May the 
family of Percival Hey wood from generation to 
generation never want a man who shall be as he 
was — conscientious in the world, faithful to the 
Church, and devout to God. 

George Body. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

To prepare for the press, and thus place within 
the ken of others, such a life as my father's, is no 
light task. 

It is undertaken with humble prayer for the 
guidance and blessing of God, and in the hope 
that it may prove helpful to many, and more 
especially to the younger members of our own family. 
The record of this noble life should prove to us all 
an incentive and encouragement to "go and do 
likewise." 

I think what will strike many who read this 
Memoir is the consistency which marks my father's 
character throughout. 

From the beginning to the end there was no 
faltering, no turning aside. With one steadfast 
and unswerving aim he passed on from youth to 
old age. In his home, in society, when at work, 
and when taking relaxation, it was always the same, 
be eagerly longed to be faithful to his God. No 
human love, no earthly desire, was ever allowed to 
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interfere with this single-hearted devotion. No 
amount of physical suffering, anxiety, or mental 
anguish could shake it. "Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him " he could truly say, for his 
faith, though sorely tried, never failed. 

At home he set before his children the example 
of a saintly life, full of stern self-denial and of 
tender consideration for others. By precept and 
example we were taught "whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report." 

His courteous and genial manner made him 
universally popular with rich and poor, and 
wherever he went he silently and unconsciously 
exercised an influence for good. 

The journals and other writings which we have 
found since his death have revealed to us the 
secret mainspring of his life. We had not realized 
how deep lay the root of his strength and of 
his gentleness ; both these characteristics were 
expressed in his countenance. Herkomer, in his 
almost perfect portrait, has caught the expression ; 
strength and gentleness are there imprinted on 
the handsome and striking face. 

He lived in the recollection of the presence of 
God; that was the secret. It will help many a 
one to know how a layman, living in the world 
and pursuing the ordinary avocations and sharing 
the ordinary pleasures of a country gentleman, can 
yet fulfil the command: "Whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God." 
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In this Memoir I shall often quote from my 
father's own "Reminiscences," written in 1893 and 
revised and completed in 1894. I cannot put in 
the whole, for it is of too private a nature ; he says 
himself: — 

" Such a record can have no interest for any 
stranger ; my dear wife and children only will care 
to possess it, though it rnust tell how often I have 
failed to turn the opportunities of my life to good 
account." 

I shall quote also from Sir Benjamin Heywood's 
Memoir, published for private circulation. As to 
the family history, it will be quite in accordance 
with my father's mind on the subject if I give it 
in the words of one of our ancestors, the Rev. 
Oliver Heywood, for whom he had a* great admira- 
tion, and whose life he studied with intense 
interest : — 

" When I was sitting in my own house on Lord's 
Day night, September 22, 1678, musing upon mine 
own death, and thinking on those thousands of 
blessed souls that have broke the ice and gone 
before me into that celestial city, many of my 
godly relations that died in the Lord came afresh 
into my thoughts, and at last I resolved to make a 
catalogue of them that are within my cognisance 
and remembrance ; partly to maintain the memory 
of the just, partly to comfort mine own heart, that 
any, yea, so many of my kin in the flesh, who were 
gracious, are now glorified saints, whom I hope to 
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the quiet retirement of his family, ministered to 
most lovingly by all his children. 

" At the beginning of the year 1865 he was con- 
fined entirely to the house. It was then evident that 
no art of the skilled physician or tender nursing of 
devoted children could prolong for any time a life 
so dear to them. His strength gradually gave way 
until, on August 11, 1865, his soul passed away 
from this world, to be joined to the goodly company 
of ' the spirits of just men made perfect.' " (Memoir.) 



CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD SCHOOL DAYS CUCKFIELD TRINITY, 

CAMBRIDGE OF AGE SEVERE ILLNESS 

ENGAGEMENT. 

l823 1846. 

Thomas Percival Heywood was born on 
the 15th of March, 1823, at Acresfield, which 
was then, though only three miles from Man- 
chester, a pleasant country house. 

It was an ideal home : parents and children 
were united in bonds of the tenderest love and 
of a mutual confidence which never failed, 
never faltered. My fathers childhood and 
youth were spent in a happy, healthy atmo- 
sphere of culture and refinement. The account 
of his early days can best be given from his 
own reminiscences : — 

" My earliest recollection I believe to be that of 
my little sister Mary Isabella in the nurse's arms, 
and my mother taking me to see and kiss her 
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shortly before she died. I was then five years 
old. Sam had died when I was only one year old, 
Willy died three years after. I remember my 
grandfather Robinson, and Woodlands, the house 
which he built, and my mother's old home. It is 
now built up to and deserted. I recall my great- 
uncle Ben Arthur (Heywood), taking me on his 
knee in the Claremont drawing room and scrubbing 
my chin with his rough one, saying that this would 
make my beard grow, and how, after his death 
when we moved to Claremont (1829), I was trusted 
to wheel across in my little barrow the three 
volumes of Mant's Illustrated Bible. 

" My father's triumphant return in 1831 as 
member of Parliament, with Lord Stanley, for 
undivided Lancashire was a matter of great pride 
and gratification to us all, myself, though so young, 
included. The visits in later years for political or 
philanthropic objects, of Lords John Russell, 
Brougham, Morpeth, Carlisle, Sydenham, Palmer- 
ston, the Duke of Devonshire, and others, were 
enjoyed by my father and mother. 

" It was in 1831 too that my father bought 
Doveleys. He and my mother delighted in the 
summer weeks we always spent there. It was a 
time of entire rest for them. We lived in the 
greatest simplicity. It was a very homely little 
house; our carriage, a chocolate coloured waggon- 
ette, bought in Uttoxeter for £3 ; our coachman, 
the faithful bailiff Thomas Wilson ; our horse, one 
from the farm. We had our ponies always there, 
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riding them the fifty miles from Claremont, and 
resting twice by the way. 

" I remember saying to my mother that I should 
like to live always at Doveleys. She said that 
when I grew older I should not be satisfied with 
so small a house and estate. I have never tired 
of it or wished for any other. 

" I do not recall my father on horseback, but he 
must have ridden till I was ten years old, for the 
Memoir speaks of him as an accomplished horse- 
man. He had still his riding horse when Mr. 
Huskisson, the ex-Prime Minister, was killed at the 
opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway: 
it was borrowed to carry the news back to Liverpool 
from the vicarage at Eccles, to which he had been 
brought. I remember seeing the train pass out 
of Liverpool in which Mr. Huskisson travelled. 

" I was only six and a half years old when 
my father took my brother Ben and me to Mr. 
Voelker's school at Gateacre. I remember well 

the room to the left of the door in which we were 

» 

received and the tears which I shed, but little of 
the short time we spent there before the school 
was removed to St. Domingo House, built by a 
rich West India merchant at great cost in Ever- 
ton, so well known for its toffee shop to which 
we boys often resorted. 

" There were over sixty boys. The masters, with 
the exception of one Englishman, were German, 
Swiss, French, and a Pole. Latin and Greek 
were neglected. French, German, Chemistry, 
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Anatomy, Astronomy, Geology, were well taught. 

" I was of an obstinate disposition, which, with 
other faults, earned for me many threats of flog- 
gings, some of which were carried to execution ; 
one, a very severe one, is vividly impressed on my 
memory, as no doubt it was intended it should be. 
Severe boxings on the ear were also liberally 
resorted to by the junior masters. A threat by 
Voelker I well remember : l Tom, Tom, take you 
care, or I give you such a thrashing as shall 
make you run up the bell-rope for safety.' 

" I must have been an anxiety to Ben, for I 
recall his troubled face, when, seeing me fighting 
with another boy, he was undecided whether he 
should come to my rescue or leave me to fight 
out my own quarrel. Ben was an excellent boy, 
very good looking, thoughtful, and grave. He was 
three years my senior, and his death when sixteen 
years old must have been a loss to me which I 
cannot estimate. 

" Ben left St. Domingo in 1835. We others 
left in 1836, the year in which Sophy, Annie, 
and Ben died. We four brothers all went to 
Mr. Thorn's chapel in Renshaw Street in Liver- 
pool on Sundays. On the Sundays we were with 
our aunts in Rodney Street we went to Mr. 
Martineau's chapel in Paradise Street. Both 
ministers still live, honoured and respected. 

" At home we went to Cross Street chapel 
where Mr. Robberds and Mr. Gaskell were joint 
ministers. Mr. Robberds must, I think, have 
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baptized nearly all of us. To this day I hear with 
pain and impatience any abuse of Unitarians; I 
resent their being called Socinians ; I have known 
and honoured many of them besides the members 
of my own family. My father and mother were 
faithful and devout servants of God before they 
became members of the Church. There are minds 
that cannot grasp the great mystery of the Trinity 
in Unity. That my father and mother and we 
children that remained were able, later, to do so, I 
thank God with all my heart, and I like to think 
that my life has not been spent without some little 
effort, through our St. Nicolas College schools, 
to establish others in the knowledge of the great 
saving Truth." 

In 1837 m y father, with his two brothers 

Oliver and Arthur, went to another school 

near Manchester, kept by Mr. Mertz, a German. 

His brother Edward was already there. His 

father had then a belief in a more general 

education than that given at the public schools. 

Here he remained for eighteen months. His 

brothers Oliver and Arthur went afterwards 

to Eton ; Henry and Charles to Harrow ; 

and Edward to King's College, London. 

" I was thirteen years old when Sophy, Annie, 
and Ben died. Sophy died in the room in which 
Oliver died fifty-six years later. She knew us 
all to the last ; she was as lovely in her death as 
she had been in her life, perfectly peaceful and 
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resigned. She died in January, 1836. Ben and 
Annie died in the following June. We were not 
allowed to see them. They had contracted fever 
in a hotel in London. As we left the door, follow- 
ing Ben to the grave, Annie died. My father 
was very ill at the time ; my mother was, I 
think, preparing to see him taken from her too." 
[Reminiscences.'] 

I must here insert a letter, written from 
school during Ben's illness. 

"June, 1836. 
" Dearest Parents, — If we could with con- 
venience come home and see our dear brother, 
pray let us do it, if not, give him three parting 
sincere kisses from us three ; and, if this letter does 
not come too late, tell him, that to him they will 
only be kisses for a short time, for I hope I shall 
once more meet him in a better world where there 
will be no more grief or sorrow. 

" Your ever truly affectionate son, 

" T. P. Heywood. 
" Don't send for us if it will be inconvenient." 

The Reminiscences continue : — 

" Lissey, Sarah, and I were now the three elder 
children ; as Sophy, Annie, and Ben had been. 

" We had the incalculable blessing of having the 
best of parents and sisters, and the happiest of 
homes. 

" The building of West Hey (1837-8) was a 
great interest to us all. I sold it when Blackpool 
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had grown into a town, and had become a great 
resort for cheap trippers, and had lost its charms 
as a residence. In our early days there were no 
carriages for hire, the bathing machines, with two 
wheels and no springs, supplying their place. I 
have seen, on wet Sundays, a row of them, when 
we came out of church, waiting to carry families to 
their respective hotels or lodging houses. I believe 
Blackpool as a health resort to be unrivalled, and 
that my father's life was lengthened by his long 
annual autumnal visits there. 

"We rode and bathed a great deal, collected 
shells and sea weeds, constructed elaborate docks, 
rivers, and islands, on the sands, and, in fact, 
delighted in the place. The wild storms that beat 
on the sea wall, and the gorgeous sunsets, can never 
be forgotten. 

" I cannot recall when I put aside the name of 
my boyhood, Tom, to take that of Percival. It 
may have been when I was fifteen years old, the 
year my father accepted the Baronetcy. I had a 
pride in my father being the possessor of g Hyde 
Park Gardens: I thought then, as I think now, that 
its position is unrivalled, and the garden was in its 
early days delightful. Our having Mr. Justice and 
Lady Coltman as our next door neighbours was a 
great charm. We could talk over the low wall that 
separated the flagged terraces on which the dining 
room windows opened. Throughout my long illness 
in 1843, Lady Coltman was unceasing in her 
thought for me. I have been told that she would 
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hasten to the mews when the cackle of a hen gave 
notice that a new laid egg was to be procured, or 
to ask a coachman, when moving his bucket, not to 
allow the handle to fall as the noise distracted me. 

" I have no pleasure, as I have written, in recall- 
ing my school days. They were not happy. A 
new life seemed to open to me when I went to 
Mr. Fearon, at Cuckfield in Sussex, to prepare for 
College. I acquired a great respect for him which 
ripened later into an affectionate regard ; and a ring 
which he gave to me, with its inscription, testifies 
to his having a like regard for me. He became 
Rector, and later Archdeacon, of Loughborough. 

" My membership of the Church dates from my 
going to Cuckfield. I had been duly baptized in 
my infancy in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

Extracts from a long letter written on a 
very large sheet of paper at Cuckfield, March 
14, 1840 or 1841 : — 

To his Father. 

" Saturday evening. 

" Here am I, warmly wrapped up in a thick 
flannel dressing gown, sitting in my bedroom after 
all have retired to their various apartments, going 
to write a few lines to you, on the evening before 
my birthday, with a great many good resolutions in 
my head, of which I am afraid but too few will be 
accomplished ; but I will try my best, and trust to 
succeed in some few of them. I get my Bible 
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reading very regularly in an afternoon when I come 
up to dress. I began St. Matthew and have 
now got to the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark. 
My text : ' Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lights burning,' often comes to my mind and 
suits every occasion, and certainly no text could be 
more fitted for a birthday. 

" 1 constantly receive letters from Teddy, who 
seems, I think, extremely happy. His thoughts, 
however, turn a good deal on the Easter holidays. 
He wants to know how his portmanteau is to be 
directed ; what books he must bring home ; whether 
he must bring his play box ; which coach we must 
come up to London in, the Age or the Vivid ; 
whether, if I come to Brighton, I shall come and 
see him that afternoon and then come and fetch 
him next morning ; and many other such questions 
which as yet I know nothing about, so I have to 
keep telling him that it is impossible to fix anything 
for certain as yet." 

" Sunday morning. 

" I have received your delightful packet of letters, 
and you know what my answer to all your affec- 
tionate greetings would be better than I can write 
them, and the best answer that I can give you for 
them is that I will try to make them happy years 
to you all. I shall indeed devote part of to-day to 
review my past life and to make resolutions for the 
coming year, and I am sure if I could persevere in 
the frame of mind which I am now in, after reading 
all your nice letters, I should . . but I can't express 
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what I am thinking, but I daresay you can imagine 
it. 

" Tell the little darlings, Taddy and Nenny" 
(his brothers Charles and Henry) "that I love their 
letters very, very much, and that I read them first 
of all, and that, if I could now, I would kiss them 
over and over and over again. 

" How delightful it is for the lads being able to 
pop up from Eton to see you, and I am sure your 
seeing their faces glowing with delight at their 
knowing that they have done their best will help 
to make you better, which is also the prayer of your 
very, very affectionate son. Tell Taddy and Nenny 
I am making them a card house, with a door to 
open, and everything as perfect as I can about it, 
which I will bring home to them at Easter. 

" You can't think what an expert groom I am 
getting. I always, when I come in from riding, 
clean my own bridle, curb, girths, and saddle, and 
sometimes rub down the horse. I have now got 
three birds, a nuthatch, a long tailed tit, and a blue 
tit, which the lads have shot with their pistols, that 
I am going to try to stuff; but they are rather too 
small for a beginner to try upon. 

" With most affectionate love to you all, 
*' Believe me, 

" Your most affectionate son, 

" T. P. Heywood." 

My father left Cuckfield and went to College 
in 1 84 1. He says : — 
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" I applied myself sufficiently well to enable me 
to pass with credit my entrance examination at 
Trinity, Cambridge. My abilities were, I suppose, 
just moderate, but I never developed them as I 
might have done." [Reminiscences]. 

Archdeacon Fearon writes to Sir Benjamin 
Heywood : — 

" Jany. 9, 1841, Cuckfield. 

" It always gives me great satisfaction to write to 
you respecting your son because I can truly say 
that in steady and undeviating rectitude of conduct, 
and in kindness of disposition, I have never met 
with a young man more deserving of commendation, 
or more calculated to ensure the regard of all 
persons connected with him." 

" Cuckfield, Oct. 24, 1841. 

" Rooms in College could not be obtained, as you 
have no doubt heard. I rather anticipated this, 
and I believe I told you so in the spring. However 
it is not of much consequence, as he has got 
comfortable lodgings. Except as a Fellow Com- 
moner he could not get rooms; and this Percival 
set his face against strenuously, and I have no 
doubt that he has chosen the path most congenial 
to his feelings and tastes, in which pride or display 
form no ingredient whatever." 

" Cuckfield, Nov. 8, 1841. 

" It is a trying scene for a young man at first. It 
is in fact his first real entrance into the world on 
his own responsibility. I can assure you that I 
have the most entire confidence in PercivaPs 
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bearing himself well under these and all the other 
circumstances in life. He possesses in a remarkable 
degree the caution and thoughtfulness which gen- 
erally belong to maturer years, and these are united 
in him with a heart as kind and affectionate as it 
has ever been my good fortune to meet." 

The following letters describe the journey 

from Cuckfield to Cambridge, and tell of his 

first impressions and plan of life on arriving 

there. 

To his Mother. 

" Bull Hotel, 

" Cambridge, Oct. 13. 

" Here you see I am in the great University, not 
much smitten by its general appearance, but 
certainly finding it a much better town than I 
expected. However, I will give you a journal, 
according to papa's recommendation, of everything 
since we left Cuckfield. Mr. Fearon took our 
places in the worst coach to London, for one very 
good reason, because all the others were taken. 
When it arrived it proved to be a kind of Greenwich 
coach with two separate inside compartments, the 
hinder one built, I should think, to carry two very 
small people. There were, however, a man and an 
extremely fat woman already in it eating ham and 
drinking beer. We were told that was where we 
were to get in. We expostulated, thinking it a 
moral impossibility, but there was no help as all 
the outsidejplaces were full. A large crowd collected 
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and were literally roaring with laughter. We did 
get in, however ; but you may fancy our state all 
the way. Well we got to town, and went to drink 
tea at John Fearon's. I stayed there till 11 o'clock, 
and then took up my lodgings for the night at * The 
Burlington.' We all proceeded together and arrived 
here about five, when we found Uncle James. I 
came most of the way inside, but there being a 
baby, canary, and dog, besides the full complement 
of passengers, I was glad to get outside when one 
got off. 

" I would have written last night, but could not 
possibly get time. This morning I have found 
very pleasant lodgings in the Market Place, a 
comfortable distance from Trinity Gate, over a 
hatter's shop, with very civil people. I shall sleep 
there to-night. I could not get rooms in College 
unless I had come as a Fellow Commoner. We 
had some discussion about it, but I refused, as I 
did not at all wish it. 

" Lectures begin next Thursday, our Matricula- 
tion Examination is on Monday and Tuesday. I 
think I have now got most of my things for my rooms 
and have already appeared in my cap and gown. 
I manage it much better than I expected. I have 
been through most of the Colleges and begin to 
admire them ; some of the gardens are really 
beautiful. You shall hear regularly if I can manage 
it, and the more questions you ask me the better. 
I am writing also to Eton, and to Teddy. I must 
set to work with my accounts to-morrow. I shall 
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be quite at home in my new abode in a day or two, 

when I have unpacked. It is time for Hall, which 

I suppose I must not miss. 

" My dearest love to you all, and may all your 

prayers for me be fulfilled in your 

" affectionate son, 

" Percival. 
" Bull Inn, Friday evening." 

To his Sister Elizabeth. 

" My Lodgings, 
" Market Place, Sunday evening, 
(Post Mark, Oct. 17, 1841). 
" My dear Lissey, 

" Each morning since I came, when I have come 
into my parlour, I have found hosts of tradesmen's 
circulars, cards, etc., fit for nothing but to light 
fires with, so you may judge how delighted I was 
when I found mamma's glorious epistle on the table 
this morning. It seems an age since I arrived, but 
to-day I quite begin to like the place. I had a 
delightful walk after morning Chapel in the avenues 
and gardens at the back of the Colleges, and the 
river, tho' much swollen, and consequently' dirty, 
with the weeping willows and its many light bridges, 
and the splendid buildings here and there, was 
exquisite. 

" Every Sunday, Saint's day, and Saint's eve, 
we wear surplices, which have a much better effect 
than the black gowns in Chapel. It was a fine 
thing this evening when we were all collected, and 
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the hundreds of wax candles burning, to hear the 
splendid organ echo in the roof, which was dark 
from its great height, and beyond the screen into 
the great entrance hall. I went to St. Mary's this 
afternoon, and then to hear the organ in King's 
Chapel, so you see I have attended four services. 
I really think I shall become quite poetical in a 
short while. I like my lodgings very much, they 
are very attentive (not the lodgings but the good 
people to whom they belong) and I think I shall 
hardly be inclined to give them up to go into 
College, as the convenience of a bell is immense. 
Yesterday I bought half-a-dozen of port and sherry 
for the use of my friends, and as I don't think I 
should ever touch a glass from one year's end to 
the other of my own accord, I have no doubt it will 
last a considerable time. There are only two 
noblemen in Trinity, Lords Nelson and Fielding, 
and to be sure they are made a fuss about, sitting 
with immense velvet cushions and gilt prayer books 
before them in the most conspicuous part of the 
Chapel, etc., etc. Glad I am that I was not a 
Fellow Commoner. I will send Nenny and Taddy 
a picture of myself in my cap and gown soon, when 
I have a little spare time. Bless their little happy 
faces, which I can just fancy now. It is getting 
very late and this letter must be put in post 
to-night, so a good night's rest to you all, and 
dearest love, and believe me, 

" Your very affectionate brother, 

" Percival." 
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To his Father. 

"Your letter, dated 21st, arrived this morning, 
so I suppose it is impossible for them to get here in 
one day like they did to Cuckfield. On Thursday 
Uncle James gave a dinner party for me, at the 
Bull, which I think succeeded very nicely, and 
helped me to several friends. There were Mr. 
Walton, the great mathematical tutor, and Caley, 
the Senior Wrangler to be ; young Hunter, 
Hawkins, a Fellow Commoner of Trinity, Cooke, 
Romilly, Spring- Rice, Hutton, and one or two 
others. Hawkins is a very nice, quiet fellow ; he 
called on me to-day, but I was out. However, we 
shall soon manage to make better friends. This 
afternoon I have been to wine with Mr. Romilly, 
and met there Professor Sedgwick among others. 
He is full of Irish anecdote. I am not entering any 
of the boating clubs, as they generally dine together 
after going down in the boats, which loses much 
time ; but there are skiffs always ready in the 
College gardens if I want one. 

" The day, I think, I shall spend generally much 
the same way. Up at b% summer and winter ; 
Chapel from 7 to 7H; breakfast till 8 ; prepare for 
lectures till 9 ; at 9 go to mathematical lecture ; 
10 to 11 classical ditto.; 11 to 12, prepare for 
Mr. Taylor; 12 to 1 with him ; from 1, out walk- 
ing, boating, or anything else, till 4 o'clock Hall. 
If invited to wine it is always a quarter-of-an-hour 
after Hall. If not, do anything till 7, then tea; 
then read or write till towards ten, when I read in 
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the Bible and write my journal, and am generally 
in bed about a quarter to eleven. 

" I have already met Dr. Fisher twice, and know 
where he domiciles, so that I can summon him if 
necessary, which I should think, with my frugal 
living, ought not to be often : — a loaf and butter 
with tea for breakfast, ditto for tea, bread and 
butter kept from breakfast for lunch, and meat and 
potatoes with a glass of beer for dinner (all that 
they give us in Hall, unless we have sizings, which 
is either a plate of pudding or tart). It is all very 
good, and all I want, except when some one comes 
to breakfast or tea, when we boil our own eggs and 
make our own toast. I have been buying eggs to- 
day in the market. I shall find something more to 
say by to-morrow, and as there is no post to-night 
it will make no difference as to time. Good-night. 

" Saturday night — Market Place." 

To his Mother. 

"My dearest Mother, 

"I have just copied you a week's 
journal, which perhaps is a fair specimen of the 
way I spend my time. I am not quite sure that it 
is a good thing to keep so exact an account, for it 
makes me sometimes leave off a subject when I 
have not quite finished, or cram more into a certain 
space than I can do quite thoroughly ; however, in 
another week I shall have given it a fair trial. 
Sunday is always a quiet day. There is Chapel 
in the morning and evening, and Church in the 
middle of the day, and the rest of the day I have 
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always plenty to do, either being out, reading, or 
writing letters. The Virgil I have worked at is my 
Little-go subject. The Horace I have not looked 
at for a year or two, and wanted a good spell at it. 

" Ever your loving son, 

" Sunday evening." " T. P. H. 

That my father tried this plan, we know, 
as there are journals of two weeks daily and 
minutely kept. I have also his account book, 
in which every item is carefully and neatly 
entered, and which shows how little, even in 
those days, he spent on himself, except for 
absolute necessities. 

The Reminiscences give a few details of 
. College days : — 

" My Cambridge life was a very quiet and 
uneventful one. I lived in very modest rooms, 
long since pulled down, in the Market Place and 
over a hatter's shop, through which I had always 
to pass as there was no separate entrance. I never 
moved into College. 

" Of my several private tutors, my classical 
one, Tom Taylor, was alone remarkable. He 
often received me at eleven o'clock in an old 
blue dressing gown and slippers, and would shave 
at the glass while imparting instruction. I only 
communicated once with him in after life. He 
edited Punchy and I pleaded with him not to allow 
drunkenness to be depicted in a jocose manner : I 
pleaded in vain. 
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" I only went to the Master's Lodge when 
commanded to do so, and of my College 
tutor, Heath, I saw but little. Three Fellows of 
Trinity asked me to their rooms. Professor Sedg- 
wick, and the brothers ' Saint ' and ' Sinner ' 
Brown. The latter was a good friend to me, and I 
regretted his death from a cold caught at the Duke 
of Sussex's funeral, to whom he was chaplain. 

" The two life-long friends I made were George 
Mather and George Welby. Mather, in his second 
year, brought his beautiful young wife into resi- 
dence with him. She might be seen at her window 
over Barrowclough's shop which looked on King's 
Parade. Welby was a year my senior. As a fresh- 
man I went to a wine party, many men sat round 
the table, one rose and placed a chair for me, an 
unusual act of courtesy. From this sprang our 
mutual regard, and Welby is the same courteous 
gentleman still. 

"I visited at no house outside the University; 
I never pulled in an eight oar ; I hunted but little, 
though I had always one, and sometimes two 
horses up, Saladin and Kenneth. 

" One day I had ridden my beautiful Saladin to 
Newmarket. Undergraduates had to be marked 
into Hall on race days at four o'clock ; the ' Two 
Thousand Guineas ' came on too late to allow of 
my getting back without hard riding, I elected to 
miss it, and, just as I turned into Trinity Street, 
the men on hacks who had remained to see the race, 
galloped up, and, my horse starting, slipped up 
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and fell with me on the pavement, cutting himself 
badly. 

" The Queen's visit to Trinity was in my time. 
We Trinity undergraduates formed double line 
from the Master's Lodge to the Chapel, each 
spreading his gown on the ground before him to 
make a path, along which Her Majesty deigned to 
walk." 

This letter still further describes the 
Queen's visit : — 

To his Brothers. 

" Now that I have got my examination over 
I think it is due time to write to my well- 
beloved brothers. I went in for my Little-go on 
Monday, and was at work six hours, and, at nine in 
the evening saw posted up in the College, * Ex- 
amined and approved, Heywood.' This sets my 
mind at rest for some time to come. This week 
will be a very idle one at Cambridge. To-day the 
Queen arrives, and we are expected to receive her 
as gentlemen and loyal subjects. There is an 
order issued that we shall appear habited in black, 
with white neck cloths and bands ; do you think, 
since the world began, there was anything half as 
absurd ? The College is as full as it can hold, 
several having been obliged to go back till next 
term. There is not room for us either in Hall or 
Chapel. I think last Sunday's Chapel was as fine 
a thing as I have seen for some time, lighted with 
wax tapers, and about five hundred men in their 
surplices. 
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11 The Queen's carriages and horses are at an inn 
close here. I suppose they will very soon be sent 
out of the town a short distance to bring her in in 
state. She posts from London and comes to 
Whewell's, the Master of Trinity. The population 
of Cambridge is increasing wonderfully every hour. 
Illuminations and fireworks without end. I am 
afraid I shall have but very short vacations at 
Christmas this time, which does not suit me at all ; 
not more than a month. I don't know whether we 
shall have any gaieties at Claremont or not ; perhaps 
a ' small ball ' ; but there is time enough to 
look forward to that. There is some talk of the 
Queen giving us a term, on account of her visit, 
which would be very jolly. It is time to be think- 
ing of putting on bands. My dearest love is always 

with you. 

"Your loving brother, 

" Percy. 
"Trin. Coll., 

"Wednesday, Oct. 25, 1843. " 

His anxiety to send word home of the result 
of his examination is amusingly apparent in 
this letter : — 

To his Father. 
" My Dear Father, 

" I have been in for my examination, 
and am now waiting till nine o'clock to know 

whether I have passed I hope to be 

able to hear the result before post time. . . . 
There were about sixty men went in with me this 
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morning, I had expected 20 or 30 at the outside. 
O dear ! That great clock at St. Mary's goes very 
slowly, after striking 5^, 5^, %6, it has only 
arrived at 6. I believe it is 8 really. I will shut 
up my writing case, however, for a while. 

" 9 o'clock. — ' Examined and approved, 
Heywood.' There it is at last. How I shall sleep 
to-night. 

" Ever your loving son. 

"Monday night, g}6." 

In the year 1844 my father came of age. 
A few words from a letter to his father, writ- 
ten shortly before his birthday, will show his 
thoughts as to that event, usually so important 
to a young man. 

"Trin. Coll., 
(March, 1844) " Tuesday evening. 

" My dear Father, 

"I used to think a few years ago 
that I should feel myself a very great man after I 
had passed my twenty-first birthday, but now it 
is drawing on, and likely to pass so quietly, I have 
really forgotten to think anything, almost, about it. 

"To those whom it sets free from any restrictions 
it may be an important period, but to me it suggests 
only an opportunity for strengthening one's good 
resolutions, and the conviction that we are what 
Paley so often calls ' accountable agents/ and 
that, if we have not now to give an account of our 
actions to any one on earth, we shall have to do so 
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to God hereafter. I shall look forward with great 

pleasure to your letters on that day. Much love to 

my dear mother and to you all, from your ever 

loving son, 

"T. P. H." 

The hoped-for letters were duly received, 

and answered : — 

"Claremont, 13th March, 1844. 

"My dear Percy, 

"Our hearts are all with you, and 
each member of the family is preparing his own 
message of love and congratulations to greet you 
on your birthday. 

"Your father's love and blessing must come 
with them, with every affectionate wish and earnest 
prayer for you in future years. Often, dearest 
Percy, do I thank God for the blessing we have in 
you, and one of my great comforts, in the thought 
(which I cannot and would not repress) of the un- 
certainty of my own life, is the confidence I have 
in your tender care of your dear mother and sisters 
and younger brothers. 

"It is a relief to me to feel how many things I 
shall soon now be able to have your help in and 
gradually to transfer to your hands, and that I 
shall have you not only as a helper but often as an 
adviser ; and I feel as if nothing could ever hinder 
frank and unreserved confidence between us. I am 
sure there is no feeling of yours in which I cannot 
partake. The recollections of my own earlier years 
bring with them much to make me sure that my 
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children will ever find that I can enter into every 
interest of theirs with all the sympathy of a younger 
friend as well as all the tenderness of a parent. 
God bless you, my dear Percy. I will not write 
more now, though I have much on my mind to say 
to you, but other things at this moment are inter- 
rupting quiet thought, and I can have my talk with 
you hereafter. 

"Think of me, my dearest Percy, 

"as your loving father." 
His Mother writes : — 
" My dearest Percy, 

" Bless you, bless you, what can I 
say more, words won't come when they are most 
wanted, and there is a sort of bustle going on which 
forbids quiet thought. Don't think, beloved, 
because I write so lightly, that my heart is not full 
of thoughts of you ; but you are so good and kind 
and loving that no word of counsel comes to my 
lips to mingle with my heart's desire that God may 
bless you." 

To his Father. 

" March 15, 1844. 
" My dear Father, 

" Although I may not be able to fill 
another sheet after having told my mother what a 
happy birthday all your letters have given me, yet 
I should not like the day to pass without telling you 
how much earnest thought yours especially has 
given rise to, and I hope will continue to do so in 
me. That ' frank and unreserved confidence ' 
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which, through your love, exists between us, shall 
with God's blessing continue ; which, with that of 
my dear mother, has till now been one of my highest 
stimulants in the right path ; and the more I am 
able to help you and to ease you of your many 
cares, the closer will the bond be drawn. I cannot 
write more, but that every blessing may be upon 
you and my mother is the ever earnest prayer of 
your son, 

"T. P. H." 

The Reminiscences continue : — 

" My severe illness at Hyde Park Gardens, from 
fever contracted at Cambridge, practically put an 
end to my College career. I returned for one term 
the next year, but it was decided that it was better 
for me not to work on for my degree. I know, of 
course, only what has been told me of my dear 
mother's devoted watching through those thirty 
days of fever. In that time I believe she went only 
twice for a whole night to bed ; she nursed me back 
to life. At Blackpool I gathered strength ; my 
head had been shaved and I wore a wig. In the 
winter I was on horseback again and went several 
times to see the Trafford harriers. The following 
winter I hunted with them. In my boyhood John 
Bradshaw, living in Weaste Lane, kept a pack of 
foot beagles there, and hunted between Claremont 
and Worsley. 

" At this time I became a member of the Irwell 
Archers' Society, wearing a green cutaway coat 
with brass buttons, buff waistcoat, and white 
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trousers. My ordinary full evening dress was blue 
coat with velvet collar and brass buttons, black 
satin waistcoat with coloured sprigs, and black 
trousers. I did not know how to dress well, or, at 
all events, did not succeed in doing so. 

" About now I became a life governor of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and am now very nearly 
the oldest governor ; also a life member of the 
British Association." 

It must have been a great disappointment 
to my father that he was prevented by illness 
from taking his degree, for which he had 
worked so hard ; he thought, himself, that 
he would have passed the examination. The 
short time between leaving Cambridge and his 
marriage was spent at home. 

" But it was to Hope End that now my thoughts 
were always turning; at Hope End that days of 
ever increasing delight were spent." [Reminiscences.] 

Hope End, in Herefordshire, was my 
mothers home. Her father was Sir Benjamin 
Heywood's brother, Thomas Heywood, whose 
wife was Miss Barton, daughter of Mr. 
Barton of S win ton Park. 

They had four children. John, who died 
young; Margaret (my mother) ; Mary Elizabeth, 
who married the Revd. George Henry Sumner, 
afterwards Bishop of Guildford; and Thomas, 
now Colonel Heywood. My mother was most 
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beautiful and highly gifted. No picture does 
her justice, for no picture can show the mind 
which shone through her eyes and illuminated 
her beautiful face. Her features were perfect; 
she had very dark hair and a clear bright 
complexion, an active, upright figure, radiant 
spirits and splendid health. My father was 
also very handsome, tall and slight, with a 
great charm of manner and conversation. It 
was no wonder that the cousins, now often in 
each others society, were mutually attracted. 

In August, 1845, they were engaged to be 
married. The succeeding winter was spent in 
Rome, very happily, as the Reminiscences 
record. 

" My uncle had located himself in rooms in 
Casa Dies ; I took others there, the two sets making 
an ample set for entertaining purposes. There was 
much ball-going and dining out, which were not to 
my taste ; but in visiting the many and varied 
interests of Rome with Maggie I found a never- 
flagging delight. We had lessons, too, in oil- 
painting from a quaint old artist named Surlink. 
Our return to England in March was by sea to 
Marseilles, posting thence in my uncle's two heavy 
carriages over the greater part of France, I think 
to Orleans, where we reached the rail." 

Preparations for the wedding now went 
forward rapidly. Some additions had to be 
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made to Doveleys, which was to be, at any 
rate for a time, the abode of the young couple. 
Several other places were thought of and 
talked over, but eventually Doveleys remained 
the home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MARRIAGE— HOME LIFE ALLEAN 

BIRTH OF HIS ELDEST SON SHRIEVALTY 

DEATH OF HIS MOTHER POOL PARK DOVELEYS. 

1846— 1858. 

"On the 19th of May (1846) we were married, 
I having spent the previous night at Wellington 
Heath parsonage. Mr. Underwood, a most 
faithful friend of my uncle's family, took a 
share with Mr. Custance, the vicar, in the service 
at Colwall church. The Miss Custances had 
undertaken its decoration, chiefly, I remember, 
with birch sprigs, and every arrangement had been 
made with scrupulous care ; there was a great 
muster of relations, bridesmaids and groomsmen, 
and they cheered us off in my new yellow chariot 
fitted with every travelling appliance, and drawn 
by four of Archer's grey horses. We changed 
horses at Hereford, and were the object of great 
interest to a concourse of market folk. 
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"Letton Court had been prepared for our 
reception ; no one would recognise now, in the 
reconstructed brick mansion and its beautifully 
restored church, the quaint old Court house, and 
ivy clad and white-washed fabric, of those our first 
married days." [Reminiscences.'] 

One of the first letters they received after 
their marriage, was from Lady Heywood. It 
is dated May 20, 1846. 

"My dearest Children, 

"I must write to you both, now that 
the long looked forward to day has passed, and 
you are joined together for ever. 

"May hope and joy be yours so long as God 
sees fit, and may peace, which no outward event 
can disturb, be yours now and always. I daresay 
either the mother-aunt, or the sister-cousin, has 
written or will write to tell you how the day wore 
away yesterday. Everything was done well and 
successfully, yet I believe we were all glad when 
bed-time came and we could each recur to the one 
thought that was uppermost in our hearts. I 
should have liked you both to have heard the few 
words with which your father, dear Percy, con- 
cluded the breakfast speeches. Still more should 
I like you to have heard his fervent thanks in the 
quiet of our room for the blessing you have ever 
been to us, and his prayer that God might be ever 
present with you and yours in your new home. 
Oh ! may grace be given us all to fulfil our extend- 
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ing duties, and may we ever work together in 
tender love till we meet * No member lost, a family 
in Heaven.' Dearest Percy and dearest Maggie — 
let me ever be to you a loved, as I am a loving, 
mother." 

My fathers Reminiscences continue : — 

" After a few days spent at Hope End and Hyde 
Park Gardens we made for home. Our arrival there 
had nearly been an eventful one, for, coming down 
the drive without having put the drag on, the horses 
ran the carriage into the shrubs at the bottom, and 
made bad work with our beautiful yellow chariot. 

"Our early home life was very sunny and care 
free. We often went to Claremont, Hyde Park 
Gardens, West Hey, or Hope End, and often wel- 
comed our parents and brothers and sisters at 
Doveleys." 

Those of the neighbours who still remember 
the arrival of my father and his beautiful 
young bride have told us how warmly they 
were welcomed, and how much they were 
made of. " We made quickly many friends — 
all taking at once to Maggie " says my father. 
They at once also began to visit diligently, 
and to make friends with the poor of Rocester 
and Denstone. 

Mr. Chippindall, who was vicar of Rocester 
1851-55 has told us how they assisted him in 
every way. It was through their help, mainly, 
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that the new schools were built ; my father 
was churchwarden ; my mother taught in the 
night school ; in times of special distress 
relief was constantly sent to the vicar for 
distribution from Doveleys. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Chippindall still 
remember, with warm affection, the personal 
friendship and the many acts of thoughtful 
kindness of those long ago days, and love to 
talk of them to us. My father, in his private 
journal, July 1855, says : — 

" To-day Mr. Chippindall has given his farewell 
sermon. I hear of this with very great regret, and 
earnestly trust that the good work that he has 
begun may be zealously followed by his successor. 
I desire that it may be a subject of earnest prayer 
with me that the clergyman who is appointed to our 
parish may be one who has great influence over me 
and over each member of my household for good." 

The Reminiscences record this beginning 
of Parochial work : — 

"We interested ourselves about the Rocester 
schools, but very early Maggie began to take a 
special interest in Denstone — then the most neg- 
lected of hamlets — and established a dame's 
school there. By degrees we worked on to have 
an afternoon service in it, taken by Dr. Fraser, the 
vicar of Alton ; and this again developed into 
one of the great interests of our lives, the 
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consolidating Denstone in Rocester, Denstone 
in Alton, Quixhill, and Prestwood into an 
ecclesiastical parish, founding there church, 
vicarage, and school. 

"It is difficult now to believe that we thought 
little of posting with four horses all the way to 
Bury (Lord Guernsey's) near Leamington, for a 
three days' visit, and of driving to Lichfield and 
back for a county ball. I was at once appointed 
a magistrate for Derbyshire as well as for Stafford- 
shire, and regularly attended the Uttoxeter Petty 
Sessions. Though I am still the nominal chair- 
man, I have been able to attend only on very rare 
occasions since my accident and illness in 1885. 

11 1 accepted also at once a lieutenant's commis- 
sion in the Cheadle and Alton troop of the Queen's 
own Royal Staffordshire Yeomanry, with Bromley 
Davenport as my captain. He was soon promoted, 
and I got the troop, and only resigned after more 
than twenty years service when I could no longer 
bear the fatigue of the long drills, and marches to 
Lichfield, when, each year, we were out for a week's 
regimental drill and inspection. Dawson (A. F. 
Dawson Esq. of Barrow Hill) became my 
lieutenant, and took the troop when I resigned. I 
could not in the nature of things be a smart officer, 
but I worked hard to maintain the credit of the 
troop. The cup, always on our dining table, testi- 
fies to the goodwill which existed between the men 
and their captain. 

" I hunted three, and sometimes four, days in the 
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fortnight. I never was a good rider, and really the 
exertion was always too much for me, but I was 
very fond of the sport. Just forty years I hunted 
with the Meynell, but after it became a subscription 
pack it never had the same charm for me which it 
had when Hugo Meynell was the Master, and it 
was kennelled at Hoar Cross. 

" I have always retained the happiest recollec- 
tions of Allean. We spent the autumn of 1849 
there. The shooting was very limited, but it 
satisfied my modest wants. Allean is known to 
most highland tourists ; the view from the * Queen's 
Seat ' of Loch Tummel is one of exceptional beauty. 
The house stands in a birch wood immediately 
above the river. My father and mother greatly 
enjoyed their stay with us, for they both had the 
keenest appreciation of highland scenery. We 
lived in a very homely way ; on our first arrival we 
found that the agent had sent us neither meat nor 
coal ; I at once got out my gun, the keeper soon 
found a hare set, I shot it, it was boiled over 
a peat fire and greatly relished." 

From my father's private journal I take the 
following extracts : — 

" Allean House, Sunday evening, 
"Aug. 12, 1849. 
" At the beginning of the new life I am now 
entering on, I desire to ask God's guidance and 
blessing. The circumstance of our having come to 
live in a neighbourhood in which we have no 
immediate interest, and where we cannot worship 
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God and hear His holy word read in His temple as 
we do at home, must make me think in what way 
I can best serve Him. Put into my heart, O God, 
good desires, and enable me to keep them. 

" First, I desire that nothing may ever interfere 
with my morning, mid-day, and evening prayers ; 
these alone can keep me from evil, and these alone 
can sanctify the large proportion of time that will 
be occupied in merely selfish pursuits. I desire 
too that God may aid me to worship Him in family 
prayer with great devotion. Thou, O God, hast 
said that * where two or three are gathered together 
in Thy name, there art Thou in the midst of them'; 
be Thou amongst us, and lead us nearer and nearer 
to Thee. 

" It must also be a chief aim with me to en- 
courage in all my pursuits the thought of God's 
presence. I am surrounded by the sublime and 
wonderful works of His hand, which, if rightly con- 
sidered, must increase my sense of His glorious 
majesty and goodness, and make me more anxiously 
desirous to become His true disciple. 

" A principal object in our leaving home has 
been to gain strength ; do Thou give it to my dear 
wife and myself ; but do Thou give it only that we 
may be able to serve Thee more actively. Do 
Thou prosper to us the visits of those we love, 
do Thou make me to my dear wife and to them, 
gentle, considerate, and unselfish, and may we all 
return to our homes, if it seems well to Thee, Thy 
more faithful servants, bound to Thee by closer 
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bonds of gratitude and love." 

" Allean House, 

"Sept. 30, 1849. 

" It is just seven weeks since, looking forward to 
the new life we were about to lead in the highlands, 
I prayed to God to direct me in its enjoyments and 
temptations, and wrote down some resolutions, 
which, through His aid, I desired to be able to 
keep. 

"We are now about to return home, but before 
doing so, let me carefully examine how I have acted 
up to these prayers arid resolutions, and let me 
acknowledge the many mercies I have received. 
My great safe-guard I felt to be regularity in my 
morning, mid-day, and eyening prayers ; in these I 
have pretty strictly persevered, but I have too often 
been content with the form without the spirit ; 
with repeating words, which, as they came not from 
the heart, must have incurred God's severest dis- 
pleasure, instead of gaining a blessing 

This is the seventh Sunday on which we have been 
obliged to substitute private prayers at home for 
the services in church ; and never, till I was 
deprived of it, have I felt how great is the privilege 
of being allowed to worship God in His holy 
temple. I desire that this lesson may not be for- 
gotten, but that, for the future, I may eagerly seek 
every opportunity of joining in public worship. 
The goodness of God is so unbounded, and the 
tribute of praise that our hearts can afford so 
infinitely small, that, unless we join together to 
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raise one united song of praise, we cannot be 
satisfied that we have done all that we are able to 

express our gratitude to Him May I 

devote the increased strength of body that has been 
mercifully given me, to the active service of God 
and my fellow creatures, remembering that, 
'though I give all my goods to feed the poor and 
have not charity, it profiteth nothing.' 

" My prayer that the visits of those I loved 
might be happily accomplished, has been fully 
granted ; every member of our family, with the 
exception of Arthur, has been with us ; all have 
been kept in health and all have returned home in 

safety If it be Thy will, grant that we 

may reach our home in safety, and there serve 
Thee, and love Thee, more than we have ever done 
before." 

Here we must pause, and go back a little, 
to 1847, * n which year Sir Benjamins mother 
died at Acresfield. 

In the same year his son Oliver married 
Eleanor, daughter of Richard Watson Barton 
Esqre., of Spring Wood and Caldy Manor. 

" They went to live at Acresfield, a very agree- 
able arrangement to both father and son, and 
jnaking easy the constantly necessary and happy 
intercourse between them." [Memoir."] 

The next event in the family is recorded in 
the Reminiscences : — 

" Our three years of absolute freedom ended 
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when Arthur was born on Christmas Day, 1849. 
William Johnson was despatched at once to Clare- 
mont, and the tidings reached my father and 
mother while entertaining a large Christmas party, 
and caused, we are told, and believed, great 
excitement and delight." 

The private journal, written soon after my 
eldest brothers birth, tells of my father's 
grateful joy: — 

" On the same day that our Saviour was given to 
the world, was our precious son given to us. May I 
each day praise the bountiful Giver with my whole 
soul, and show my thankfulness, not only in words, 
but in active energetic endeavours after a holy life." 

His happiness was fully shared by his father 
and mother, who at once wrote to him : — 

From his Father. 

" Christmas day, 1849. 
" My dearest Percy, 

"Your father's tenderest sympathy in 
your joy need hardly be expressed. May God in 
His mercy watch over and bless your dearest 
treasure and fill all our hearts with grateful love. 
How memorable will this happy Christmas be. It 
is in vain that I check myself in the partial use of 
the angels' words to the shepherds, and I pray that 
that use may be forgiven, and may bring me into 
closer communion with my Saviour who has dealt 
so bountifully with us. I know well all your anxiety 
and all your relief. Feelings long dormant have 
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revived within me, and almost at the moment of 
your joy my prayers were fervently offered for 
God's merciful protection of dear Maggie. My 
dearest love to her. 

" I am delighted with my new dignity, and full of 
bright anticipations for my grandson. Dearest 
mother will tell you her own thankfulness and joy, 
our united prayers are ever for you both. Think 
of me always, dearest Percy, as yours with the 
warmest affection, 

B. H." 
From his Mother. 

" Christmas night, n o'clock. 

" My dearest, dearest son, 

" Kiss youi^ dear Maggie, and tell her 
how, from the bottom of our thankful hearts, we 
bless God with her and for her. We are indeed 
happy. Oh ! my Percy, how shall we show our 
gratitude ? how I wish we could just look at you 
all and satisfy ourselves that all is going on well ; 
but we will not doubt it, only we shall long for 
further tidings. 

" How good you were to send. We have been 
so thinking of you and praying for you, and your 
dear father was on his knees perhaps at the very 
time that the reward for all the suffering came. On 
Christmas day, too ! Ah ! what must not your 
child one day become. May God give you grace 
to train your child, 

" Oh, I cannot write what is in my mind. 

1 1 Your father says William is to return early in 
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the morning. He brought your letter just in time 
for me to tell our happiness before your uncle and 
aunt and Alfred Barton left us, and I wish you 
could have seen the assembled party when I told 
them that our little grandchild was born. . . . Good 
night. Your father and I shall thank God together 
for you. Lissey and Sarah are gone, I doubt not 
to do so ; they looked too thankful to speak. The 
brothers and Richard and uncle James all rejoice. 
" Fare thee well, my happy son. Kiss Maggie 
again and again, and believe me her and your 
grateful and happy 

Mother. " 

The "Richard" mentioned in this letter is 
Mrs. Oliver Heywood's brother, Richard 
Barton, who, on Feb. n, 1850, married Sir 
Benjamin's eldest daughter, Elizabeth ; of 
which event and of little Arthur's christening 
my father writes in his private journal : — 

u I cannot picture to myself a happier family 
gathering than was ours on this occasion, scarcely 
one of our near relatives was absent, and many 
indeed were the prayers offered up for Lissey and 
her husband, which, O God, do Thou in Thy 
mercy abundantly answer. 

" The day but one after the marriage, our little 
boy was christened. At the font knelt his father 
and mother, his four grand-parents, Sarah, Eleanor, 
my brothers, and Maggie's brother and sister, and 
many of our relations. The service was beautifully 
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read, and I trust has made more than a passing 
impression on my mind, the tears that were in the 
eyes of little Arthur's god-parents assured us how 
deeply they were interested in his welfare ; and, 
indeed, the tender love that is shown to him by all 
that are near and dear to Maggie and me cannot 
but bind us to them with increased affection." 

The Reminiscences continue : — 

"It was while Arthur was still in arms that 
we went to Kissingen ; I had been much troubled 
with severe headache and was advised to drink the 
waters. They answered well, and for several years 
I suffered comparatively little." 

My father several times again tried various 
baths for his health : Kissingen a second time, 
Badgastein, Aix-les-Bains, and Cauterets ; but 
they did him little or no good. 

The fever which obliged him to leave 
College, must have weakened him for life. 
He says himself : — 

" In my earlier years I suffered from frequent and 
severe headache, and in all my later ones I have 
hardly known what it is not to have an aching 
back, and, during and after exertion, a very aching 
one. I do not think that I have been impatient 
under the trial ; I have believed that it was one 
specially ordained for me, and I have always 
thanked God that it was not one of severe pain, for 
I do not know how I could have borne that." 

He seldom spoke of the pain he was nearly 
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always enduring, and would hide it as much 
as he could from others by his bright and 
cheerful manner and conversation. When it 
was too great to allow of this, he would bear 
it in silent patience. It was after his first 
visit to Kissingen, when he was feeling 
stronger and better than usual, that he received 
the following letter from his father : — 

" Claremont, 15th December, 1850. 
" It would gratify me much that you should be 
Sheriff, and I am not a little pleased that it accords 
both with your own and Margaret's inclination. 
I feel that it will be of value to you in many 
respects, and be both an interest and a pleasure. 
Mother heartily joins with me. I dare not tell you 
all the affection and admiration your letter moved 
us to. We shall long to see you to talk all over. 
All must be done handsomely, and I am sure you 
will be a pattern Sheriff. Your appointment as 
Sheriff will not be gazetted till February, so that 
you will have time to think what will be best. 
Sir Thomas Birch will tell you what he did." 

The Reminiscences describe his experiences 
as High Sheriff: — 

" It was in the year 1851 that Lord Carlisle, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, appointed 
me High Sheriff of the County. The procession 
from Claremont to the station in Manchester was 
sufficiently imposing. I rode, followed by two 
grooms, and with about a hundred young fellows on 
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horseback about me, and my twenty javelin men 
(ten from near Claremont and ten from about 
Doveleys), with Thomas Wilson, my bailiff, as their 
captain, mounted on grey horses. Maggie was in 
the state coach with George Sumner, my chaplain. 
The line of carriages was interminable. Man- 
chester was not then an assize town ; there were 
two assizes at Lancaster and three at Liverpool. 

"The year was one of exceptional interest, and 
it was everything for me to have so beautiful a wife 
at my side. The grand jurors were in those days 
individually asked by the High Sheriff to serve, 
and they responded most kindly to my summons 
from all parts of the county. The Adelphi Hotel 
was my headquarters at Liverpool, and here the 
dinners I gave to the Judges and jurors were suffici- 
ently sumptuous. The Queen visited on one 
occasion Lancaster, and on another Manchester 
and Liverpool. I was in attendance always ; my 
carriage with four greys driven from the box, was a 
good turn-out, very like Oliver's when he was 
Sheriff 37 years later. Two state footmen were 
engaged for the year. I was for nine weeks on 
duty. 

" At Lancaster I had a second carriage, an open 
one with postillions, in which the Queen and Prince 
drove ; as we rose the hill to the Castle, the leaders 
of my team, being frightened by the many flags, 
took to kicking, and, the road being narrow, the 
whole procession was stopped, and the Queen's 
carriage, which I preceded, had to be scotched, 
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which was awkward, but the Queen and Prince 
were very gracious when I accompanied them to 
the top of John-o'-Gaunt's Tower. 

"At Liverpool the splendid new Law Courts 
were inaugurated. In Manchester the most impos- 
ing ceremony was in the Peel Park, where the pro- 
cession of carriages drew up between two galleries 
erected to hold 80,000 Sunday school children, 
who sang * God save the Queen.' The reception 
as the procession passed round the Infirmary was 
one of unbounded enthusiasm. " 

This visit is described by the Queen in her 
journal. She speaks of her reception as being 
a very enthusiastic one, and of the immense 
crowd as being perfectly orderly, although 
there were no barriers. She was evidently 
much gratified and pleased. 

The Reminiscences now record the first 
great sorrow of my father's life : — 

"It was in the spring of the following year, that 
we realized that my mother could not be long with 
us ; strength day by day declined ; her great longing 
was to get back home from Hyde Park Gardens ; 
an invalid carriage took her from door to door, and 
was so well secured on the railway truck that there 
was no discomfort from the motion. My dear 
mother's delight when she looked on that August 
day on to the garden and away to the distant spire 
of Worsley church, was intense : there was a slight 
revival." 
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" Weakness and weariness increased, and on the 
25th of August she sank to rest ; as pure a spirit as 
ever tarried on this earth. Surely never were man 
and wife more devoted to each other than were 
my father and mother. Surely never had children 
a more devoted mother. Eight of us survived 
her, and there had been fourteen ; we asked, 
how can my father live without her ? Sarah took 
her place at his side, and never left it for the 
thirteen years his life was prolonged." 

The private journal gives many details of 
these last days, from which I take the follow- 
ing: — 

" Monday, March 15, 1852. 
" I was with mother before breakfast ; she gave 

me a copy of the Psalms similar to one of which 

she made constant use, and said, * God bless you 

my son, you have been a good son to me ever since 

you were born ; this is the last time I shall ever 

wish you many happy returns of your birthday.' " 

" Wednesday, August 4th. 

"We were summoned yesterday in haste, 

mother's strength having failed rapidly' during the 

last twenty-four hours. We have just been together 

with mother ; her voice is stronger, and she is able 

to speak in longer sentences. She told me she had 

sometimes thought we might get over-anxious about 

our little Arthur, over-anxious about making him in 

every way a * gentleman,' adding, * You must make 

him a Christian first, a true Christian, and then a 

true Christian gentleman.' " 
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" Wednesday, the 25th. 
" All was drawing to a close when I reached 

Claremont at 12 o'clock. I was some time in the 

room before mother noticed me, but when my 

father told her that it was I who was near her, the 

intense tenderness of her greeting went far too 

deeply to my heart to need any journal to record 

it." 

Margaret Heywood to her Mother, 

Mrs. Heywood, of Hope End. 

11 Claremont, Aug. 27, 1852. 
" My dear Percival dwells so much on that 

beautiful text you quote to him : — * As one whom 

his mother comforteth I will comfort.' He does so 

value your letter. I am sure you would love and 

admire him more than ever were you to see him 

now, so watchful over his father, so tender to his 

sisters and brothers. There was a peculiar tie 

between him and his dear mother, such as perhaps 

rarely binds two together. Their love was intense 

to each other, and there was perfect sympathy 

between them. Most humble and earnest was her 

faith. The tenderest conscience, the constant 

striving with all her might to do God's will, even 

in the least things, were never more blended with 

perfect humility and the deep sense of sin." 

The death of his mother, so deeply loved, 
must have been an abiding sorrow, and all 
the rest of his life he felt the blank caused by 
her loss. He ever spoke of her with the most 
reverent tenderness. 
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In the November of this year my father and 
mother went to London to be present at the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. My father 
used to describe to us the magnificent and 
imposing ceremony, and how one band after 
another took up the Dead March, with over- 
whelming effect, as the procession approached 
and entered St. Paul's. 

" In the autumn of 1852 Harry and Charlie 
entered on their Cambridge career at Trinity. In 
January, 1853, Arthur's marriage with Alice, Mr. 
Langton's eldest daughter, took place at Eccles 
church . ' ' [Memoir.'] 

The Reminiscences continue : — 

"In the spring of 1853 we made our first visit to 
Pau. It was not then flooded with English and 
Americans ; we were much in French society, and 
Maggie was, as always, greatly admired, and 
received with open arms. 

11 We invited all our friends to a dance before 
we left, a very lively affair. A second stay we 
made some years later (1861) at Pau, but we missed 
many of our French friends. Later on again (1869) 
we passed through Pau on our way to Cauterets 
for the baths. The snow had only just cleared 
from around the hotel, and the first burst of spring 
was delightful. I have always held that the 
Pyrenees are unrivalled in their beauty. 

" In the autumn (1853) we all moved to Pool 
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Park, which I had taken on a three years' lease 
from Lord Bagot. 

" The manor had great capabilities, but the game 
had not been well preserved. I had three keepers, 
and, with greater experience, I should have im- 
proved the shooting more than I did. 

" There was any extent of moor, woods, and 
lowland to roam over, and always something to 
shoot. The grouse increased from 139 to 520, 
the pheasants from 10 to 239, the partridges from 
159 to 303, the hares from 53 to 175 ; 18 wood- 
cock were got one year, and one year 60 duck and 
snipe ; there were plenty of rabbits. The fishing 
in the Clwyd was nil. We had very kind neigh- 
bours in the Wests of Ruthin Castle. Mrs. West 
and her two elder daughters were excellent 
musicians. Cornwallis often shot with me. 

" The Warden of Ruthin, (to whose church I 
drove the omnibus laden inside and out each 
Sunday morning), and his wife, Mrs. Bulkeley Jones, 
are our friends to this day. 

" Every alternate week we had friends from 
Monday to Friday; our station was Mold, 13 miles 
off. The intervening week we kept for our own 
people and home-party." 

A few extracts from the private journal 
during this time at Pool Park will show how 
the fervent devotion of my fathers life was 
ever faithfully carried on : — 

" On Sunday, 25 of our household were at Ruthin 
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church ; I desire not to record this without a feeling 
of the responsibility I incur by assembling so many 
under our roof." 

" Sunday, August 27. A most lovely morning. 
How glorious beyond conception must Heaven be, 
if on earth can be such unclouded and peaceful 
beauty. O my God, stir up the very depths of my 
soul, and enable me indeed to worship Thee in 
spirit and in truth ; let my longings to dwell in 
Thy courts be so ardent that the things of earth 
shall have no charms for me." 

" Nov. 13, 1855. The last Sunday of our 
residence in Wales, and the last of the Christian 
year. With the new year, and with freedom from 
the expense of this our second country home with 
its too engrossing pleasures, I desire to begin a 
life of greater usefulness, greater charity, more 
self-denial, less selfishness, less idleness, more 
fixedness of purpose, more watchfulness, and 
greater love." 

From Pool Park, in 1853, my father went to 
Ireland, driving fifty miles in an outside car, 
to Cavan, to be present at the marriage of his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Heywood,with Emily, 
daughter of Archdeacon Beresford, afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

The two beautiful Miss Beresfords were 
married on the same day. My father delighted 
in telling us of the amusing and thoroughly 
Irish incidents which took place during this 
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his first and last visit to Ireland. Six years 
after — in 1859 — one of the sisters, Mrs. Hey- 
wood, died at Doveleys. The lilies which 
were placed on her coffin were fitting emblems 
of her angel-like beauty and goodness. 

The private journal records an interesting 
visit, in November, 1854, to Cambridge, to 
hear Bishop Selwyn preach : — 

" On Saturday we went to Cambridge. Harry 
and Charlie were early with us next morning, and 
had secured seats for us in St. Mary's to hear the 
Bishop of New Zealand's sermon. St. Mary's was 
crowded in every part, as was the Town Hall next 
day, when the Bishop again spoke at length, at a 
meeting for the Gospel Propagation Society. I 
called on him afterwards, and had ten minutes talk, 
he was grateful for the promise I made him of ^100 
a year for five years : I desire by God's grace that 
this may be the means of deeply affecting me with 
the sense of my responsibility by all means in my 
power to bring souls to Christ." 

In the same journal he writes : — 

" Do Thou accept this, my God, as a humble 
offering, and make it to be the means of bringing, if 
it be but one soul, to the knowledge of Thee. I have, 
while making this gift, learned by heart the chapter 
on charity, and I desire especially to impress upon 
myself the verse : * Though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. 1 
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I will add here another entry on the subject 
of giving : — 

" December 1, Doveleys, 1854. 
" I desire, especially during the winter, to put 
myself in contact with the sick poor, and to 
administer both to their bodily and spiritual wants. 
I desire to give liberally, not as a gratification to 
myself and to ease my conscience, but as unto my 
loving Saviour who gave himself for me." 

In the Reminiscences my father again refers 
to Bishop Selwyn : — 

" Bishop Selwyn's death was in 1878. I ^yas 
privileged to be one of the pall-bearers with Lord 
Powys, Lord Hatherton, W. E. Gladstone, Sir 
William Martin, the Provost of Eton, and Arch- 
deacon Allen.' ' 

He always spoke of this as one of the 
greatest honours he ever had. 

Another extract from the private journal 
tells of the beginning of a work which is still 
carried on most energetically : — 

" On St. John's Day (1855) was the consecration 
of my father's new church at Miles Platting ; he 
has taken the entire expense upon himself, the 
building, endowment fund, and repair fund. Never 
was a great work of charity done so modestly and 
unobtrusively ; may God's blessing rest upon him 
who has built up this temple to His glory, and on 
those for whose good it has been erected." 

" It was later in this year, on July 16, that Mrs. 
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Arthur Heywood died, at Lightoaks, apparently at 
the very time her life was opening into fullest 
happiness, certainly when she was giving to those 
she lived with a love so true and tender, as remains 
with them an abiding blessing." [Memoir.'] 

I now return to the Reminiscences : — 

" In the tenth year of our married life (when 
Maggie was to be called Margaret, but my own 
name for her was to be Maud) we finally decided 
that we would not leave Doveleys. We had 
satisfied ourselves that, by adding to it, we could 
make it sufficient for all our requirements ; we 
have never regretted our decision. The additions 
we made quite altered the character of the house. 
We rejoiced when we took possession (1857) °f th e 
completed home with our children, Arthur, Isabel, 
Graham, and our baby Ethel." 

The private journal written at this time tells 
the spirit in which my father began and ended 
this enlargement of his house : — 

" We have thought much about building an 
additional wing to our house, and so settling to 
make this our permanent home. My God, I desire 
Thy guidance in this decision, and I pray that, if I 
we carry out our plan, I may remember that, though j 
my increasing family requires this accommodation, 
yet that 'here we have no abiding city'; that my 
soul may this night be required of me. I would, 
while I build up a house of perishable materials, I 
. try to become worthy to be received into one of the j 
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many mansions in my Father's house." 

" Sunday, March 9, 1856. To-morrow we begin 
our building ; bless, O God, our undertaking, and 
spare, if it be Thy will, my dear wife and children 
and myself to live in it when it is finished, Thy 
faithful servants.' * 

" Sunday, March 16. On Thursday, I laid the 
first brick in the foundation of our new house ; not 
with any ceremony (for we propose that Arthur 
should lay the real * first stone ' in the course of 
this week), but with a humble prayer to God to, 
prosper our undertaking and to bring us safely back, 
long to live, if it be His will, in love together under 
this roof." 

" Doveleys, January 4, 1857. We shall, I believe, 
all be heartily glad to be assembled under our own 
roof again ; for nine months we have lived on the 
hospitality and kindness of our friends ; let it be 
our part now liberally to dispense to those around 
us the good things that have been dealt so un- 
grudgingly to us. Another new year has opened 
upon us ; Thou knowest what it may bring forth, my 
God. Let me not seek to know ; it could avail me 
nothing if I did. Thou hast given me an object to 
live for here : the attaining to Heaven. Thou hast 
given me abundant means whereby to reach it. 
Let me use them while it is called to-day. Thus 
walking hand in hand with my precious wife, 
together striving to train our little ones in Thy 
ways and in the exercise of abundant charity to all 
around us, may we await, with perfect trust, the 
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working of Thy Holy will upon us." 

The three younger sons of Sir Benjamin 
were all married within three years. Edward, 
on December 30, 1856, married Louisa, the 
eldest daughter of John Peel, Esqre., then 
living at Middleton Hall, Tamworth. 

In 1857, Henry was ordained at Worcester. 
In the next year he married Ella Sophia, eldest 
daughter of the Revd. William Gibson, of 
Fawley Rectory, Hampshire, and grand- 
daughter of Bishop Sumner, of Winchester. 
Charles, the youngest son, in the same year 
married Anna Margaret, Mr. Langton's third 
daughter. The Reminiscences record these 
marriages with this remark : — 

" My father had always a loving welcome for each 
of the young brides his sons in turn brought into 
the family." 

The visit of Lord and Lady Palmers ton to 

Claremont in 1856 was a great interest. 

Margaret Heywood to her Mother. 

''November 7 (1856) 
Claremont. 
"My dearest Mother, 

"We are going on very successfully 
in our reception here. Sarah really manages all 
excellently well, and her father is a marvel to me. 
We like Lady Palmerston much more than at 
first. She is so proud of Lord P., so delighted 
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with his reception in Manchester, so careful of him 
too, that one can't but admire her as a wife. The 
Manchester and Salford addresses at the Peel Park 
and Town Hall were very successful ; the mob '.on 
change' quite overflowing, and the greeting and 
cheering very hearty. Lord Palmerston's speech 
at Salford was thought the best. The 3,000 people 
at the meeting last night were a very fine sight in 
the really beautiful Free Trade Hall. Oliver made 
an excellent speech, rarely hesitating for a word. 
Lord Wilton was there but he did not speak. 
Lord P.'s speech on general educational topics was 
not equal at all to his political speeches of the 
morning, he is not at home in that sort of subject, 
it was too dry and there was a good deal of hesita- 
tion. As usual, Percival did the polite thing after 
the vociferous cheering of the people, who evidently 
came there all determined to give Lord P. as hearty 
a welcome as possible. P. proposed they should 
add another for Lady P., and this in very gracious 
words. They were not slow in responding to the 
appeal, and she curtsied again and again very low, 
and looked much gratified. Her satisfaction in the 
marks of approval here shown is very real. Sir 
Thos. Birch has been busily arranging an ovation 
in Liverpool, so they have all gone there this 
morning ; Lord and Lady P., Sarah and her father, 
Percival, Ella, Harry, and Sir T. Birch. They 
are to sail on the river this bright cold day ! 
Early to-morrow morning Lord and Lady P. set 
off for London. Lady P. has been planting a tree 
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this morning (Arthur helping her) in remembrance 
of the visit." 

Ever since their marriage my father and 
mother had steadily carried on their work in 
Rocester and Denstone; the poor were visited, 
classes and lectures given, and relief adminis- 
tered. The warm personal sympathy they 
gave is still lovingly remembered in both 
parishes. The next chapter will tell of the 
fulfilment of their hearts' desire in the building- 
of a church at Denstone, and of the consequent 
development of their work in that place. 



CHAPTER III. 

ALL SAINTS', DENSTONE SPEECHES AT ST. JAMES* 

HALL AND STOKE CONGRESS. 

The time had now come when the quiet 
work of years was to develop into the formation 
of a new parish, and the founding of a church. 
The following letter speaks of the intention of 
the Founders. My father writes in answer to 
a generous offer of help in the undertaking: — 

To HIS BROTHER ARTHUR. 

"Jan., 1859. 
"And now for your most generous offer to, and 
most deeply felt sympathy in, our undertaking at 
Denstone. I can but thank you from a very full 
heart, but for the present, at all events, let the offer 
be as if it had not been made, for I will tell you 
just our thoughts upon the subject. We know a 
church is wanted in the district ; we want a church 
in our own parish, near at hand for ourselves and 
our household ; we want a grave prepared for 
whichever of us may first be called away ; we want 
to try to have less and less to tremble when we read 
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1 how hardly shall they that have riches,' and we 
want to have a memorial near us of the dear ones 
that are gone — an * All Saints' ' church, in which 
we may try to realise the fulness of the meaning of 
a 'Communion of Saints.' We think we can spare 
^1,000 a year for our object; thus we shall hope by 
the end of next year (if the land is given to us, 
which I think it will be) to have the church and 
parsonage built, and a sum in hand to pay for the 
bare fabric of both. The painted glass windows 
and fittings of the church, with church yard walls, 
etc., will be £500, and would have to be paid for 
the following year. I hope to be able to arrange 
with the Commissioners to allow me to give security 
for ^100 a year endowment, till I have the ^3,000 
ready for investment. We have not the least feeling 
of desiring to do the whole work ourselves, indeed 
it is very nearly beyond our power ; and, if hereafter 
we are in difficulties about it, we will accept some 
help from you. Help from any one out of my own 
family we should not wish, and should decline ; as 
this would entail a difficulty about our having the 
patronage. We believe we have secured an earnest, 
moderate, and sound man in Mr. Cockerham. If 
we live to accomplish this work, and you like it, and 
the services carried on there, then we will accept 
your help most gratefully. In the meantime, let 
me tell you how from our hearts we feel your 
kindness. 

* * Yours ever, 

"T. P. H." 
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Later on he writes : — 

11 1 received the most generous help towards the 
cost of the buildings from my father and my brother 
Arthur; gifts from many relations; the parishioners 
gave £100 towards the cost of the bells." 

The next letter is undated, but must have 

been written in 1861: — 

To his Father. 

" Doveleys, 

" Sunday morning. 
" The more I study the plans, the more I am 
convinced that they result from a very vigorous and 
true taste. I am very anxious to raise up a church 
that shall commend itself to those who worship in 
it as well fitted to its object, perfect in all its parts, 
and yet quite free from all fanciful decoration." 

This prayer in my mother's handwriting is 
evidently one they both used before the build- 
ing of All Saints', Denstone. It was in my 
father's MS. book of private prayer : — 

14 O God our Father, Who art wonderful in 
counsel, and mighty in working, we desire to offer 
unto Thee our prayers for Thy Holy Church 
throughout all the world ; may it prosper in the 
thing whereunto Thou hast appointed it, even Thy 
glory and men's salvation. More especially do we 
pray Thee to further and bless that work, the 
thought of which is so peculiarly dear to us. May 
it please Thee graciously to accept our service. 
Grant that we may be permitted to build a house 
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which shall bear Thy Name, where the sacrifice of 

prayer and praise shall come up before Thee — where 

the glad tidings of Thy Kingdom shall be proclaimed 

and Thy Holy Sacraments duly administered ; and 

of Thy goodness, O Lord, help us to fit and prepare 

our hearts and lives for the dignity and sacredness 

of a work in Thine honour. Thou discernest the 

thoughts and intents of the heart. Make our 

motives to be pure, and whereinsoever they are 

defective, do Thou perfect them ; strengthen our 

faith ; supply what is lacking to our patience ; may 

no anger or bitterness of spirit be engendered within 

us by any delay or disappointment we may have to 

bear; and, as we hope and believe Thou hast given 

us this desire to found a church and parish for Thy 

glory and for the good of our neighbours, we humbly 

beg that in Thy good time and by Thy continued 

help we may bring the same to good effect. All 

which we ask in submission to Thy will, and in the 

name and for the sake of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

Amen. 

" Denstone, May 24, i860." 

The Reminiscences thus record the found- 
ing of the church : — 

u As we had now made Doveleys our permanent 
home, we had an always growing desire to found a 
church at Denstone, but there proved to be many 
difficulties to be overcome. The vicar of Ellastone 
vehemently opposed our taking Prestwood into the 
proposed ecclesiastical district ; the incumbent of 
Rocester was still more vehement in his opposition 
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to our taking Denstone in Rocester, and Quixhill 

from Rocester parish. Mr. B published a 

pamphlet, still extant, with a letter addressed to 
the Queen, praying her to put a stop to our naughty 
proceedings. Dr. Fraser gladly gave up Denstone 
in Alton to us and helped us in every way; we 
were able to convince our good Bishop Lonsdale 
that the work we proposed was a desirable one, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ratified our 
scheme, the condition being that we should endow 
the church with £150 a year. 

"We did not hesitate to choose Mr. Street for 
our architect, and his work is there to prove the 
wisdom of that choice ; that * a thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever ' is evidenced to me by the delight I 
experience to this day whenever I enter the church ; 
it is lovely in every detail. In snow, at the close 
of i860, the corner stone was laid ; in the summer 
of 1862 Bishop Lonsdale consecrated the church. 
The vicarage and school were also then completed. 

" We devoted the offertory to the restoration 
fund of Lichfield Cathedral, and this specially 
pleased the bishop ; it was, as it were, our little 
thank-offering. At that time the movement for 
free and open churches was in its infancy, but 
Maud and I had a very strong feeling on the 
subject, and, to secure that there should be no 
appropriation, we had the words : * Every seat in 
this church is free/ cut in the stone near the door, 
as they may now be seen. The use of chairs and 
the separation of men and women have helped also 
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to prevent the possibility of appropriation. 

" I have been the people's churchwarden from 
the consecration to this day. Mr. Cockerham was 
our first vicar, but after three years he became an 
invalid, and Mr. Meynell (the Revd. Henry Meynell, 
then vicar of Fauls in Shropshire) came as priest- 
in-charge, (1866) ; for many years he remained so." 

Mr. Cockerham resigned in 1880, and Mr. 
Meynell became vicar in 1881. The latter 
and my father always worked together in 
brotherly affection and with entire confidence 
in each other. He has given me the following 
account of some of his first experiences : — 

" When I was placed in charge of the parish of 
Denstone by Sir Percival Heywood, he told me that 
he thought it would be his duty as patron to introduce 
me to his parishioners, and, in order to do so, he 
asked me to go round with him and call upon them. 
This we did together, visiting house by house, and 
I was much struck with the bright kindly manner 
with which he greeted them, and the intimate 
knowledge he seemed to have of their home life 
and surroundings. 

" He put me at once at ease with them and with 
myself, and gave much information about them of 
a practical kind which was most valuable to me 
afterwards as their parish priest ; I noticed however 
that he said little or nothing of their faults or fail- 
ings, he told me only of their merits, the rest he 
left me to find out for myself. 
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"This sort of help it was my happy lot to receive 
from him all through the years of my life at 
Denstone vicarage ; nothing escaped him or was 
too slight to interest him, if it referred in any way 
to the welfare of the people, or to the glory of God 
in the church of which he was warden. His kind- 
ness to all was untold. One winter when unusual 
distress existed amongst the poor, he called upon 
me shortly before Christmas and asked me to go 
round the parish with him, and see what the people 
wanted. He said he wanted to see that when 
Christmas came, everyone within his reach should 
have a warm bed to lie upon, decent clothes in 
which to go to church, and something to cut at in 
the cupboard for their Christmas dinner. It was 
bitterly cold ; we started early and worked on till 
quite late at night ; the frozen roads were as 
slippery as glass, but we visited house after house, 
not only in Denstone parish but also in Rocester, 
stumbling about in the dark, up lanes and awkward 
places, until I for one was thoroughly tired. But 
Sir Percival never flagged to the last ; he had a 
cheerful greeting for each, and all his needful en- 
quiries were made with such delicacy and courtesy 
that none could resist telling their wants truthfully 
and frankly, as to one they knew and trusted 
thoroughly as a real friend. That was but one 
instance out of many a like series of kindly acts 
which made him loved even as he was honoured by 
every poor man in the place." 

Denstone once had a bad name, it was a 
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sort of " no man's land," out of the way of 
good influences ; drinking, fighting, and all 
sorts of wickedness went on there unnoticed 
and unrebuked. The devoted, earnest, apd 
incessant work which has been carried on in 
the church and school and in the homes of the 
people has completely changed the character 
of the place. 

Mr. Meynell writes : — 

" December n, 1875. 
" My dear Sir Percival, 

" The sight of your handwriting gave , 
me more real pleasure than the sight of the large 
Christmas gift you so kindly enclosed, for which let 
me return you my best thanks, only regretting that 
Denstone church is to you so costly ; but you have 
your reward ; though I often ' growl ' and feel down 
hearted, yet looking back on what was, and looking 
round on what is elsewhere, I feel very grateful 
that God put into your two hearts to do what you 
have done for this place. No doubt this church 
has been, and is, an untold blessing, and every 
year I see it plainer. Some who leave us come 
back to cheer us by saying what good has come to 
them from their early days here; others who* are 
working steadily elsewhere say the same, and, year 
by year we may count some gains ; amidst much 
discouragement, as in all things earthly, there is 
much to make us thankful, and not least the warm 
love shown by the people towards you and yours at 
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all times, but now most strongly. It really is very 
touching and very gladdening; faces brighten 
visibly when I tell them you are better, and what 
they then say it is better that I should hear than 
you. I trust you will come back to us in full 
vigour, to enjoy your dear old home for many a 
day. How we shall miss you at Christmas ! 
Every expression of pleasure at what I hope may 
end in perfect recovery. 

" Believe me, dear Sir Percival, 

" Yours most sincerely and gratefully, 

" Henry Meynell." 

The new life which thrilled through the 
church in consequence of the Oxford movement 
strongly influenced the Founders of Denstone. 
For Dr. Pusey, especially, my father and mother 
had the most profound reverence ; his name 
and that of Mr. Keble were household words. 
Many of the leading churchmen of that day 
came to stay at Doveleys, and preached at All 
Saints'. The services and teaching there were 
in accordance with the spirit of the originators 
of the movement, and not with that of the 
more modern ritualistic development. 

My father now began to co'me forward more 
publicly as a "Defender of the Faith." A 
speech made by him at the great meeting in 
defence of the Athanasian Creed, January 31st, 
1873, in St. James' Hall, is still remembered 
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by some who heard it. He says : — 

" I pleaded for the Creed being left intact at a 
great meeting in St. James' Hall, having been 
specially asked to do so by my honoured friend, 
Archdeacon Denison." 

Those who ever heard him speak would not 
readily forget it. His voice rang out clear and 
strong, thrilling his audience; the emotion and 
energy with which he spoke from the depths 
of his great and noble heart, carried his hearers 
away, and imparted to them some of his own 
enthusiasm. He spoke concisely and in well 
chosen language, and was too earnest and 
eager to pause or hesitate. 

The speakers at this Athanasian Creed meet- 
ing were Mr. J. J. Hubbard, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Hucks Gibbs, the Revd. Berdmore 
Compton, Lord Salisbury, the Revd. H. 
Temple, Lord Alwyn Compton, Dr. Liddon, 
Lord Devon, and others. 

Another speech, made at the Stoke Congress 
(October, 1875) on the subject of free and open 
churches is very characteristic. The report is 
from the " Staffordshire Advertiser." (The 
limited space of this volume only allows of 
extracts from this speech and the one which 
follows) : — 

" Sir T. P. Heywood, Bart., after referring to 
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the large attendance in that room as an evidence 
of the great interest felt in the subject, said: 
* I cannot assume that all present are in favour of 
free and open churches, and I know that all are 
not in favour of appropriated ones. Possibly, if 
the Lord Bishop were to call for a show of hands, 
the preponderance might be in favour of partially- 
apportioned seats. At all events, we are as- 
sembled for a friendly discussion on the subject. 
I may tell you at the outset that I have no 
kind of doubt which is the best ; long years have 
convinced me that there is no choice but that of 
absolute and entire freedom. With respect to the 
matter of open churches, I think there can be no 
difference of opinion ; no longer ought the closed 
church door through the week to intimate that the 
world is to be worshipped for six days and God 
only on the seventh. I know of no right in the 
incumbent, or the churchwarden, or the sexton, to 
turn the key of the church against me. Leaving 
that point, however, I will go to the more diffi- 
cult question of appropriated and unappropriated 
seats. I cannot see a single valid argument in 
favour of appropriated seats. The first objection 
raised against free churches is that of overcrowd- 
ing; my answer to that is, that the advocates of 
free and open churches may thank God and take 
courage. There are remedies for overcrowding ; 
if two services in the day cannot find space for 
the whole of the worshippers, let there be three or 
more ; if those do not suffice, let another church 
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be built. If a rich man is crowded out of the 
church, let him thank God that it is so, and 
perhaps it is a call to him to supply the want ; 
if the poor man is crowded out, let the rich 
take care that as speedily as possible the cause 
shall be removed. Of another objection, that in 
free churches there is a difficulty owing to the 
members of different classes sitting near to each 
other, I am thankful to say I personally know 
nothing. For many years I have had the privilege 
of worshipping in an absolutely free church, and, as 
churchwarden, I can confidently say that never 
once in the course of that period did any difficulty 
of that kind arise. In the church of which I speak 
the men are placed on one side and the women 
on the other ; that I hold for many reasons to be 
desirable. At first, I know, such a separation 
would give rise to objection ; it would be said that 
families were divided. No one respects more than 
I do that feeling of desire that a family should 
worship together ; I find, however, that in family 
prayer it is not always usual for the mother to sit 
quite close by the father, or for the children to sit 
close together while prayers are read. Then, 
leaving the private room, which I do not think 
is by any means the best place for family prayer, 
I hold that in all large houses there should be 
a prayer-room, not actually within the doors of the 
house, but between the house and the premises 
occupied by the out-door men, or in which they 
are employed. Let family prayer be held there, 
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and the men from the farm, or garden, or stable, 
all come in, as well as the maids and women from 
the house, and simply separate the two sexes, one 
being placed on one side and the other on the other 
side, and the whole difficulty of families being 
divided in church would, as I conceive, be over- 
come. I am accustomed to have family prayer 
in that way, and those who have joined in it under 
such circumstances feel no change in going 
thence to the church, where a similar dividing 
arrangement is observed. If I am to be shut 
away from my poorer neighbour in worship at 
church, I would rather get out of that church 
altogether ; the most valued lessons I have received 
in public worship have been when I was on my 
knees beside my poorest neighbours, and it is 
impossible to worship God aright if we feel un- 
easy at the near proximity of some one in a 
much humbler position of life. It has been said to 
me, { you may feel thus, but those in a humbler 
position do feel the constraint.' My experience con- 
vinces me it is not so. Another difficulty is 
with reference to the rents paid for the maintenance 
of the church or the stipend of the clergy ; that is 
a grave difficulty, but I believe it will be over- 
come, if not at once, gradually, by the system of 
the offertory, which to my mind is not by any 
means developed as it should be. I have some- 
times been asked if I have heard of thousands 
of pounds being collected at the offertory in such 
and such a church in London ; but what does that 
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mean ? Why, every day in the newspaper you 
read of men giving a thousand pounds or more for 
one picture, for a couple of china vases, or even for 
a few shorthorn cows. And is that all that is 
to be given to God in His Church ? Surely the 
money now received in the offertory is as nothing. 
It is because we have not realised all that the 
offertory should do, that such miserably poor sums 
are raised by it, and also, I think, because the 
appropriation of the money given in the offertory 
has not been properly considered. I hold that 
every time the offertory is collected, distinct 
notice should be given for what purpose it is 
going to be appropriated 

"' There is to my mind no more important 
ritual in a small way than that which is now 
sometimes seen, the offertory collected, the col- 
lectors giving the money to the churchwardens, and 
the churchwardens giving it into the hands of the 
officiating priest, and as it is laid by the priest on 
the Altar, and accepted by God, the churchwardens 
bowing their reverence and retiring. If the in- 
tention of the offertory were thoroughly understood, 
I think such thousands as are given in certain 
churches to which reference has been made, would 
sink into nothingness by comparison with the. sums 
that would in future be raised.' " 

Again, on Nov. 13, 1879, he spoke in St. 
James* Hall at a large meeting to oppose any 
alteration of the Prayer Book. The report is 
from the "Church Times" : — 
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" The room was crowded in every part, and 
although only churchmen had been invited, there 
was a fair sprinkling of ladies in the side galleries. 
Earl Nelson presided. The proceedings commenced 
by the recitation of the Nicene Creed and a collect. 
Sir Percival Heywood, Bart., moved the first reso- 
lution : * that it is not expedient at the present time 
to alter the Prayer Book.' 

" He said: ' My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, if 
for a few minutes I ask for the forbearance of the 
meeting, it is not of my own seeking, but simply in 
obedience to the command of Archdeacon Denison. 
I have no power to plead for anything with any 
persuasiveness, but this is a resolution which requires 
none. You are already acquainted with it, and are 
prepared to adopt it ; at the same time I will give 
you one or two reasons why I think it is deserving 
of your support and of mine. 

" * I would not for one moment have it supposed 
that I could join in any censure of what Convocation 
has so laboriously effected. The discussion of the 
revision of the rubrics has opened my eyes ; some 
portions of the proposed alterations I can approve 
of, but there are some of which I cannot approve, 
and I think that until the changes are such that we 
can approve of them all, no alteration should be 
made. I do not, for instance, see my way clear to 
touch the Ornaments rubric. It seems to me unwise 
to give a bishop the power to say such and such 
things should be allowed and such and such things 
not allowed ; the easiest plan is to leave things 
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to take their course, and then it will be found that 
they rapidly decide themselves. The earnest 
aspirations of good men are not to be quenched by 
persecution. Men may suffer pain, or even agony 
for their cause ; but their cause, the cause of truth, 
will triumph at last. A little more struggle and 
suffering, and in a short time the question will settle 
itself ; for this reason legislation on the Ornaments 
rubric is not desirable. 

" 'Another point which has struck me is the 
proposed change in the Burial service. I notice 
there are attempts to take from the clergyman the 
authority so wisely given to him and not to the 
people. We laymen must do everything we can to 
uphold the dignity of the priesthood. I cannot 
bear to think that we are to be the teachers of our 
clergy, and that they should serve us. What would 
be the result of putting power into the hands of 
laymen, and withdrawing it from the hands of the 
clergy ? I can forsee that, if that be done, the only 
result would be that laymen would take more and 
more power ; our services would be curtailed, 
changed, modified, and toned down, until at last 
we should have a sort of national religion, preached 
in national chapels, controlled by a Board, and, 
for anything I know, there would be an officer to 
compel our attendance. I feel sure that it is not 
desirable to control the authority of the clergy. It 
is in the interest of the vast number of laymen not 
to do so, and I am sure that in the end they will 
prevail, and the position of the clergy will be 
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advanced year by year. One more point only I will 
allude to, and it is the gravest of all ; I can never 
agree, though it be recommended by both Houses 
of Convocation, that anything should be done 
derogatory to the dignity and authority of the 
Athanasian Creed. I think it is about six years 
since, from this platform, I saw this room crowded 
even more than it is to-night, with persons called 
together to protest against any action being 
taken in this matter. I thought that meeting 
would have had longer influence than it seems 
to have had, and I think it well to raise our voices 
again. 

" * So surely as anything derogatory is done to 
that Creed in the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England, so surely does it make that book no longer 
a reflex of the teaching of the Bible. It is, therefore, 
desirable that no action should be taken ; that the 
whole Prayer Book should be left in its integrity, 
in its dignity, and in its beauty.' " 

Before passing on to the next chapter, some 
events in the family must be recorded : — 

In the December of i860, Sir Benjamin 
Heywood retired from the Bank, leaving it 
entirely to his sons. In January, 1861, his 
son Arthur married Margaret Helen, the 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Frederick 
Foster; and in 1862, Captain Heywood, my 
mother's brother, married Sophy Grace, 
daughter of Colonel St. George, of Headford 
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(co. Galway). 

In 1864, the living of Swinton was offered 
to, and accepted by, my uncle, the Revd. Henry 
R. Heywood, who remained there, the faithful 
and beloved pastor and friend of his people, 
till his death in 1895. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DEATH OF HIS SON GRAHAM 

AND OF HIS FATHER ACCIDENT AT DESKRIE 

LETTERS TO HIS ELDEST SON. 

Not quite three years after the dedication 
of the church, a great sorrow overshadowed 
our happy home. 

We were then seven children ; Hilda, 
Monica, and Bertram were born after the four 
elder ones mentioned in the second chapter. 
Graham was the second son and third child ; 
he was a very beautiful boy, strongly resemb- 
ling his mother. He died when only eleven 
years old, after a short illness, at Doveleys, 
on the 27th of May, 1865 : — 

" The death of the dear child gave a permanently 
graver complexion to our lives ; his character was 
one of exceptional manliness, purity, and sweet- 
ness." [Reminiscences .] 

The following letter is undated, but must 

have been written by my father, May 28, 

1865:— 
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" Doveleys, Sunday morning. 

11 My dearest Father, 

11 Maud and Arthur and I have kept quietly 
at home to-day, and in our remembrances of our child 
have found such abundant comfort, that, I think, 
could you look in upon us now as the evening 
closes, you would think us rather looking happy 
than sorrowful. The dear laddie was so manly and 
so generous, so tender and so loving, that he had 
twined himself round our innermost hearts. To 
his mother he was intensely affectionate, and his 
gentle, winning ways with her when she was in 
trouble or anxiety were irresistible ; he was the 
very life of our family party and so intelligent and 
original that we all sought his companionship. A 
shade is drawn over this bright sunbeam, and we 
must always feel the loss of its genial warmth ; but 
other thoughts of him will so chasten our sorrow 
that I think we feel we shall go forth again with 
thankful hearts. It is the greatest comfort to us 
having Arthur here, but Isabel pleads so hard for 
him that I suppose he will go to-morrow to Caldy, 
coming to you at Claremont on Tuesday. I will 
not write separately to my brothers asking them to 
join us in laying our child in his grave ; they know 
what a comfort it would be to have them, and will 
use their own judgment. It will be on Thursday 
morning. 

1 'Your letter, so grateful to Maud and to me, 
came only this morning, .... Yes, indeed, 
mother is always in my thoughts now ; I felt that 
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her arms were stretched out to receive our child, 
and I bid him bear a message of tender love to her. 
The thorns are all blossoming as our child is taken 
from us ; we have fixed upon a young thorn to call 
his, which, year by year, as the blossoms return, 
will remind us of this sorrowful, solemn, blessed 
time. If Sarah and Arthur knew the happiness 
they gave me by coming, they would be glad. 

" Your most loving son, 

"T. P. H." 

He writes to his eldest son shortly after 
Graham's death : — 

" My dearest boy, 

1 1 Though mamma wrote to you yester- 
day, you will not mind having another letter from 
me to-day ; I send in it a likeness of our darling. 

" Try to think of Gray, my boy, as happy and 
blessed beyond expression, and be longing, as his 
companionship is taken from you here, to be his 
companion for ever hereafter ; this will help to heal 
your sorrow very much. It is as great a trial to us 
not to have you with us, as it is to you not to be 
with us, but I think you must try to go on bravely 
with your school life till the holidays ; they are little 
more than a month off now, and I fear you would 
risk losing a place in your competition with the 
other boys if your work was interrupted again. 

11 Comfort and strength will be given to you, if 
you ask it ; you have a better Comforter than 
either father or mother always at your side, if you 
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put your hand into His, which is always stretched 
out for us to take. 

11 Isabel and Ethel and I had our first ride 
together the day before yesterday, and this evening 
we are to ride again. When you come home, I 
hope we shall often all ride together ; all send their 
dear love to you. 

" The haymaking is going on capitally, but it has 
been so hot that I can remain very little in the 
field. 

" No one has played cricket here yet, but I have 
told the members they may make use of the ground 
again if they like. 

"What a brave boy Gray was; I wish I could 
set about what I undertake as bravely as he always 
did. 

1 * Your loving father, 

"T. P. H. 

" Doveleys, June 28th, 1865. " 

And again: — 

11 Doveleys, Tuesday night. 
" My dearest boy, 

11 1 look forward to many happy rides 
together in your holidays ; three weeks will soon be 
over, my boy, so * cheer up,' as is written in our 
hall, ' God is still where He was.' Ask of God to 
give you a collected and contented mind, and a 
healthful body, and so go to your examination try- 
ing and trusting that all shall be well. Mother, too, 
and I have to go to our work ; it must be so in this 
world ; this is not our resting-place. I remember 
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11 .11 _  . , _^____^_ 

so well my trouble when I was at school, and heard 
day by day of my brother, first ill, then dying, and 
then dead. 

" I have gone through what you are going 
through ; it was hard to bear, but it was for my 

good, and this sore trial is for yours 

If there is a Confirmation by the Bishop of Oxford, 
at Oxford, we shall bring Isabel to it, we shall 
rejoice to see you and her kneeling side by side 

receiving together the Communion 

You will be delighted with the way all your sisters 
are riding ; one of these days you will be teaching 
little Bertie how to ride. 

" Your most loving father, 

11 T. P. H." 

Sir Benjamin died the same year, on the 
1 1 th of August. 

" My father's death, following so very closely on 
that of our child, made this year a very solemn one 
to us ; he had outlived my mother by thirteen years. 
A son's heritage from such a father is a grand one ; 
we six sons venerate his memory, his character was 
one of the truest nobility. The short record of his 
life, with a selection from his letters, which has 
been printed, tells its own story, and I need not 
repeat it. 

"With increased income we did not feel any 
desire to live more expensively. I do not remember 
making any change in our personal expenditure. 
It is possible that I was, and am, to a degree, 
gratified by the possession of the baronetcy, but I 
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do not think that I ever presumed upon it ; it has 
been my wish that it should pass to Arthur with the 
lustre my father had imparted to it untarnished/ * 
[Reminiscences.'] 

After Sir Benjamin's death his daughter 
Sarah went to live at Acresfield, and his son 
Oliver moved to Claremont, as my father 
decided to remain at Doveleys. 

Mr. Heywood of Hope End died in 1866, 
leaving the lifeof his "great and good brother," 
as he called him, which he was engaged in 
writing, unfinished. It was finished and pub- 
lished for private circulation by Miss Heywood 
of Acresfield. 

" It was in the spring of this year (1866) that we 
made a tour in north Italy, taking with us three of 
our children. Florence and Venice were our head- 
quarters. 

11 Gerald was born in 1867, and I think it was in 
this year and the two or three following ones 
that I went for a fortnight's grouse shooting with 
Coltman" (Mr. William Coltman) "at Deskrie, in 
Aberdeenshire, paying him £100. Lady Coltman 
was my delightful hostess. I shot always with 
Charles Bill" (of Farley Hall, Staffordshire) "who 
came on the same terms that I did. Bill and I 
were bid bring in 50 brace on the first two days. 
Had I been a good shot we perhaps might have 
done so. Once, I remember killing ten birds in ten 
shots and thinking much of it. The last year, I 
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fell on the second day of the season, when 
high on the hill, hurting my knee badly. It was 
with difficulty that I was got back to the Lodge, 
held on a pony with my legs strapped together. I 
lay in bed ten days, tended by Lady Coltman, Bill, 
and my faithful 'valet,' Henry Meacham. Sir 
James Clark, the Queen's physician, was then at 
Tillypronie (three miles from Deskrie), and very 
kindly came to look after me. I was on crutches 
for some time after I got home. 

" I do not know that I have ever sought in any 
way to bring myself to the notice of my fellow- 
men ; it might have been well if I had had higher 
aspirations ; in my earlier years I believe I could 
have been returned as member for North Lanca- 
shire without difficulty : my father's name would 
have almost sufficed, but I had also the advantage 
in the year of my shrievalty of becoming acquainted 
with all the magistrates of the county, and they 
seemed to take kindly to me ; and my beautiful wife 
would have stood me in good stead. But domestic 
life has satisfied all my wants ; I never even was a 
member of any club, and, in the 46 years we have 
lived in our peaceful home, I have felt no wish for 
farther change than for such recreation as was 
offered by Continental travel, a few months spent 
in town, or our visits to the Highlands, or Wales, 
grouse shooting, or fishing. Had I been stronger 
I might have been more ambitious. 

" I very rarely spoke on political subjects, but I 
remember once haranguing an audience in favour 
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of Sir Edward Buller's candidature outside the 
Hanging Bridge public-house. " [Reminiscences]. 

My father used sometimes to describe the 
scene on this occasion as we passed the place 
on the way to Ashbourne. If he did not speak 
much on political subjects, he was keenly 
interested in politics, and had his own very 
decided opinions on all the questions of the 
day. 

These years, the years of our childhood, 
were made very happy to us. Although we 
were taught that duty came before pleasure, 
both by precept and example, still we had 
plenty of pleasure, and it was always greater 
when our parents shared it, as they often did. 
Many a merry picnic and many a delightful 
ride we remember; also our drives into 
Uttoxeter, when, on Wednesday in every 
week, with the utmost regularity, my father 
went to the magistrates' meeting, taking one 
or two of the children with him. Sometimes 
he took our dairy-maid and her butter for the 
market. She has told me that he would often 
give a lift to some market-woman who was 
toiling along with her heavy basket, inviting 
her to sit beside him, and chatting pleasantly 
to dispel her shyness at her novel position. 
For some years my mother, besides her other 
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parish work, trained the choir and played the 
organ for all the services. My father at one 
time was in the choir, and I used to watch the 
tall surpliced figure, as he came from the vestry 
to his place in the chancel ; even in my child- 
hood his great reverence impressed me, for he 
always looked as if he was entering a holy 
place. As one of the Denstone poor people 
said to me not long ago, speaking of how 
much he was missed, "he seemed to bring 
heaven with him when he came into church ;" 
adding, " I could not have loved him more 
if he had been my own father/' 

He went to the afternoon as well as to the 
morning services as long as he possibly could. 
I remember how, when very tired or unwell, 
he would set forth, saying, "I'll have a try," 
and would sometimes be obliged reluctantly to 
turn back from the top of the hill which formed 
our carriage drive. Unless it was absolutely 
necessary, he would not use a carriage on 
Sunday. 

I never remember my father missing or 
even being late for family prayers at 8-30 a.m., 
except by reason of illness, and he expected us 
to be punctual too. Even if we had been up 
late the night before, we knew that we ought 
to be in time for prayers; father wished it, and 
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there was no need for him to say anything- 
further. At all other times, also, he was very 
punctual, as well as methodical and orderly. 

Our servants were treated with kindness 
and consideration, and many stayed with us 
for years; some till they married or died; some 
for periods of from twenty to forty years ; 
some are still with us, our faithful and trusted 
friends, sharing our joys and sorrows, and 
entering into our interests. 

No children could have greater advantages 
than we had in the example and teaching 
of our parents. Not only in childhood, but 
in later life, we have always turned to our 
father and mother with perfect confidence. 
We needed no other advisers ; we had no 
secrets from them, and we were always sure 
that they knew best. A few extracts from 
letters written about this time to my brother 
Arthur will show the loving care with which 
his school life was watched. The same tender 
care was extended to each one of us : — 

" Doveleys, Wednesday night. 

(1864 ?) 
11 My dearest boy, 

" All seemed bright and happy with you 
when I left, may it be so throughout your school 
career. Very much do mamma and I wish that 
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you will work diligently and steadily, and take an 
honourable place ; still more do we desire and pray 
that strength may be given to you to resist the 
temptations that will beset you, and that thus you 
should stand amongst your companions an example 
of what is manly, generous, and good. Try from 
the beginning, as I said to you, to let no unguarded 
word escape your lips 

" Think often of your home, and retain its 
influence over you, by writing, not hurriedly, but 
letters telling of your interests, which will always 
be the greatest happiness to us. Pray well — work 
well — play well, let this be your motto and may 
God's blessing be with you. 

" Your most loving father, 

" T. P. H." 
(Undated, 1864 ?) 

" My boy, I thank God that you have begun 
your Eton life with an honest intention of doing 
well, strengthened by your Confirmation and first 
Communion ; and with all earnestness I pray that 
this may continue, and then your school life will 
not only be a happy one to you, but will give us the 
greatest happiness too. The first thing is to be a 
faithful servant of your Saviour's, loving what He 
loves, and hating what He hates ; all the rest is of 
comparatively little importance. Mamma was more 
delighted than I can tell you with your letter, she 
thoroughly enjoyed it. She sends her dearest love 
to you ; there are friends staying here and she is 
very busy with them." 
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11 Doveleys, Monday morning, 

(1864). 
" My dearest boy, 

11 A few simple rules would help you 
so much — try to do everything carefully, dress care- 
fully, eat carefully, be in plenty of time for 'absence' 
and your lessons, remembering that a poena costs 
vou ten times as much time as the few hurried 
minutes you fancy you gain when you are late. 
Write your exercises carefully. You have plenty 
of energy and plenty of power. Keep your bureau 
locked, or, at least, keep our letters in that locked 
money chest ; spend your money carefully, not 
indulging yourself, and, above all, remember the 
words of your letter, that i God is your Friend,' 
most loving and most tender. Write to mamma 
and me, always telling everything ; none can love 
you, on earth, as we do, and your happiness and 
welfare are our dearest wish. Cheer up ! then, my 
boy ; everybody sends so much love to you. 

" Ever yours, 

"T. P. H." 
"Old Alresford Rectory, Tuesday, 

(1866?). 
" My dear Arthur, 

" I have very much that I had proposed 
writing to you about, of our doings as to St. Chad's 
and the Miles Platting schools ; it would interest 
you, as it does me, very much. I want to remem- 
ber that everything I spend must be spent as 
held in trust for my God ; that I must give an 
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account of the talents that He has entrusted to me ; 
to think of each piece of money, as having, as it 
were, the mark of the great Owner of it upon it. I 
think at this time of the promises of the blessing of 
the father upon the children's children. You have 
the blessing of your dear grandparents upon you, 
my dearest son. I pray God that I may be so 
guided that my children's children may be helped 
through me ; this would be a far better heritage 
than any money that I could leave them. I have 
scribbled terribly, for it is after post time already. 

1 1 Your most loving father, 

"T. P. H." 
The same ever watchful love followed Arthur 

to Cambridge : — 

"(Oct., 1868). 
" My dear Arthur, 

" Mother and I are just longing to 

hear of your first experiences at Cambridge, as well 

as of your safe arrival there. Life is opening very 

brightly for you. You have the love and respect of 

many friends ; may God grant it to you more and 

more. Resolutely turn your back on any man who 

is leading an immoral or unchristian life, and cling 

to those who are seeking to turn to good account 

the opportunities that College gives them. 

" I am far too busy to write to you as I should 

like. All morning I have been at Moss Moor in 

rain and wind, and now I am immersed in business 

letters. If my life is not spared to help in the 

completion of this great work that we have begun, 
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you must take it up. It is a noble work to be 
engaged in, and all my life I shall be indebted to 
Mr. Meynell for leading me to undertake it. 

11 Ever your loving father, 

" T. Percival Heywood." 

The last paragraph of the above letter 

refers to the building of St. Chad's College 

at Denstone. 
11 Oct. 15th." 

" Sunday night, (1868). 
" Busy as we have been, each one of your letters 
has been of the intensest interest to us. ' Good to 
begin well, better to end well,' is a pleasant old 
saying for you to remember. I cannot doubt that 
you will be able to pass all your examinations as 
they come on, and you will never regret the little 
extra pains that will enable you, not only to get 
through them, but to get through them well. A 
man is measured in after life more by what he has 
done at the University than by anything else." 

In the Reminiscences the entire fulfilment 
of my father's hopes and prayers are joyfully 
recorded : — 

" The degree which Arthur had taken at Cam- 
bridge caused us the greatest satisfaction and 
delight. I remember my old friend, Captain Gooch, 
as soon as he saw the class list in the morning 
papers, came up to our rooms, in Thomas' Hotel, 
to offer us his warmest congratulations. ,, 

In 1872 Arthur married his cousin, Margaret 
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Effie, daughter of the Rev. George H. Sumner, 
who was then rector of Old Alresford, in 
Hampshire. 

My father bought Duffield Bank, near 
Derby, and says of it : — 

" There could hardly have been a happier pur- 
chase, Arthur and Effie made it their home, and 
each addition and development seems to have en- 
deared it more to them. Arthur's railway and 
workshop are now known far and wide, and have 
always been the greatest interest to me." 

Mrs. Heywood, of Hope End, did not live 
to see this happy marriage of her grand- 
children. She died November 12, 1870, at 
Old Alresford rectory (which had been her 
home since her husband's death in 1866), after 
a long and suffering illness, borne with most 
wonderful patience and sweetness. She left 
us, as our other grandparents had done, the 
blessing which the God-fearing, God-serving, 
and God-loving leave as a heritage to their 
children and children's children. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WOODARD SCHOOLS. 

The Woodard Schools are too well known 
to Church people to need much description. 
The scheme is a grand one and is being rapidly 
carried out. The Founder s intention was to 
have five great centres, north, south, east, 
west, and midland, each presided over by a 
Provost and Fellows ; each having Church of 
England public schools for the upper, middle, 
and lower middleclasses,all the central Colleges 
being brought into federal relation with each 
other under the Council of the Corporation of 
St. Mary and St. Nicolas at Lancing, where 
the chapel assumes the proportions of a small 
cathedral, and is intended for great gatherings 
of the whole Society. 
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Canon Woodard's success was marvellous. 
His influence attracted to his side a band of 
noble and generous men who worked under 
his direction with indomitable perseverence. 
The first inception of St. Nicolas College was 
at Shoreham, when (Aug. i, 1848), the Bishop 
of Chichester (Dr. Gilbert), accepting the office 
of Visitor, admitted the first scholars on the 
Foundation. From this small beginning the 
schools sprang into being one after another ; 
Lancing (the corner stone of which was laid in 
1854), Hurstpierpoint, Ardingly, and the 
girls' school at Bognor, were established in 
the south, and of these Canon Woodard him- 
self was the first Provost. A second centre 
was rapidly developed in the midlands under 
the provostship of Dr. Lowe. Denstone, 
Ellesmere, Dewsbury, and St. Anne's school 
for girls at Abbots Bromley, were all in work- 
ing order before the Founders death. The 
foundation stone of St. Cuthbert's College, 
Worksop, had also been laid, and that of 
another girls' school, St. Mary's, at Abbots 
Bromley. These are now flourishing schools, 
and further, a third centre has been established 
in the west. To complete the whole scheme, 
two more centres only are needed, in the north 
and east respectively. On the death of the 
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Founder in 1891, Provost Lowe took his place 
as head of the southern schools, and Mr. 
Meynell, who had worked indefatigably for 
the almost completed midland group, was 
elected Provost of Denstone. In 1897 the 
latter generously exchanged this provostship 
for that of the west, which being still in its 
infancy, needed his extraordinary genius to 
establish the work. Provost Talbot now pre- 
sides over the midland schools. Large sums 
of money have been raised for the buildings. 
Once built, the schools are self-supporting, 
and the profit they make does not go to 
subscribers but becomes a reproduction fund 
for the further development of the whole 
system. 

This splendid conception for the education, 
especially, of the long neglected middle-classes, 
with all the advantages of public schools, and 
above all with definite doctrinal Church teach- 
ing, commended itself to my father as a 
scheme deserving of the heartiest support. 
In Provost Woodard he found a leader whom 
he could confidently trust, and for whom he 
had the greatest veneration. In his fellow 
workers he found men like-minded with 
himself, rejoicing in an absolutely unselfish 
devotion of their time and their money to the 
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service of God and the good of their country. 
They all with one consent held that no grander 
work could be done than to bring up children 
as God-fearing men and women, in the Faith 
of our holy Church. 

In his Reminiscences my father thus writes 
of his connection with theWoodard Schools: — 

" It was soon after our child's death that Canon 

Woodard's great scheme of middle-class education, 

based on the teaching of our Church, was brought 

to my notice, and it attracted me so much, that I 

threw myself with all my heart into its development. 

Very fortunately I had bought, a short time before, 

Moss Moor, a farm of 50 acres ; I offered it as a site 

for a College, resolving to take a considerable share 

in the cost of its construction and to dedicate my 

work to the remembrance of our child. It has been 

one of the great interests of my life to watch and 

overlook the progress, and to see the completion of 

St. Chad's. Never was there a more splendid 

leader in a noble cause than was Canon Woodard ; 

never three grander men to take up in close accord 

a great work than were George Mackarness, Henry 

Meynell, and Ernest Tower. Others joined us ; an 

enthusiasm was kindled ; and that enthusiasm has 

reared in just 25 years (the corner stone was laid in 

1868) the splendid pile it is our great privilege to 

have dedicated to the use of the middle-classes of 

our country. To write the history of St. Chad's, 

St. Oswald's, St. Cuthbert's, and St. Anne's, would 
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be to write volumes ; it is to be found in endless 
pamphlets, articles, and reported speeches. 

" I spoke very frequently in advocacy of the 
cause, and found no difficulty in doing so. I was 
thus brought into contact with many of the leading 
Churchmen of our day, and some of the leading 
statesmen. My hold on the doctrines of the Church 
has been thereby strengthened, and my sympathy 
with the different classes of my fellow-men has been 
confirmed. I always had a love of architecture and 
construction ; for these 25 years I have taken 
intimate counsel with our architect, Mr. Carpenter, 
in every detail of the plans, and my suggestions 
have always been carefully considered, and very 
often heartily accepted." 

The following letters to my father, from the 
Founder, are of great interest : — 

" Henfield, Sussex, 

" Nov. 15, 1866. 
" Sir, 

" The announcement made by Mr. Meynell 
at Burton, on Monday last, that you would give six 
acres of land and £1,000 towards the cost of 
erecting a 'Public school for the middle-classes' 
which should be in connection with St. Nicolas 
College, Lancing, will, I trust, justify me as head 
of that institution, in addressing you, and in ten- 
dering you my sincere thanks both on behalf of St. 
Nicolas College, and more particularly on behalf of 
the middle-classes, for your liberal offer. The 
subject is at present before the Bishop of Lichfield, 
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as you are aware ; and, should his Lordship approve 
your proposal, I will use all my exertions and 
influence to repeat at Denstone the noble pile of 
buildings we have at Hurstpierpoint in this county. 
" I need not at present trouble you further than 
to repeat my thanks for your very liberal offer and 
to subscribe myself 

" Sir, 
" Your obedient servant, 

" N. WOODARD. 

" Sir Percival Heywood, Bart." 

" Henfield, 

" December 18, 1866. 

" Dear Sir Percival, 

" I have had a telegram to-day to say 
Lord Shrewsbury will meet me at the Langham 
Hotel to-morrow. I shall go up to London there- 
fore and see him, and, if any good result, you shall 
hear. I fear I scarcely said all I ought, when at 
Doveleys, to assure you of the great pleasure it 
affords me to find you so earnest in the grand work 
which has absorbed all my exertions for nearly 
twenty years. 

" The extent of the work, and the prospects now 
visible of complete success, if not in my time, in the 
course of years, suggest so many thoughts and are 
answers to so many prayers that I am almost afraid 
to say anything, or to do more than follow the lead- 
ings of Providence, and to wait and see in every 
case what the will of the Lord is. It will indeed 
be amazing, if, after losing so large a section of the 
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middle-class for more than 200 years, the Church 
should once again be a mother to these, her lost 
sons. 

" Accept my sincere thanks, and be assured that 
I will do all I can to carry your proposal into 
execution. With my respectful compliments to 
Lady Heywood, 

" Believe me, 

u Dear Sir Percival, 

" Yours very truly, 

"N. Woodard." 
" Henfield, 

" October 12, 1869. 
" My dear Sir Percival, 

" As I reckon that about two millions 
and a half sterling will be necessary to complete 
our plan, I must put some influence in motion 
which in after years will produce results. Our en- 
couragement is, that if we succeed, we shall be the 
only Church in Christendom that has a complete 
system of education in her own hands, while if we 
fail we shall have a noble relic as a reproach to 
our contemporaries and an invitation to further 
exertions. 

" Ever yours, 

"N. Woodard." 
" The Cathedral (Manchester), 

" September 13, 1870. 
" My dear Sir Percival, 

"I do not think I shall be at the 
Congress. I scarcely think it the right thing. We 
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are engaged in a matter far too serious to be 
frittered away in talk. Moreover, we are not open 
to conviction ; that is to say we cannot try popular 
schemes. 

" Would it were possible to get 25 or 50 quiet- 
minded men who would agree, once and for ever, 
on some plan for educating and recovering to the 
Church the middle classes, and then solemnly vow 
to carry it out at all costs ! A private body of this 
sort — not a talking apparatus — should take posses- 
sion of our whole scheme, property and all, and be 
the Founders and give the statutes to those who are 
to govern it. There is yet a work in the world by 
which men may make themselves great and noble 
if they will. Let us determine to recover to the 
Church the main body of the middle classes. 

" Ever yours, 

" N. Woodard." 
" Henfield, December 31, 1870. 
11 My dear Sir Percival, 

" I will not let the year pass away and 
disappear, with the many that have gone before, in 
the ocean of time, till I have written you one word 
of thanks for your past kindness and for your zeal 

in the cause of Christian education 

It is something, it is everything, to have an im- 
moveable Faith, to know in Whom we have believed, 
and what we have believed concerning Him. Our 
all depends upon it. It is with us, as it is with 
those who do not think with us, a life or death 
issue. He that believeth is not in a flurry, he is 
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not confounded, nor does he suffer that torment of a 
constant sense of danger which those endure who 
have not faith and that true love of Jesus which 
casteth out fear. Hence we must never think that 
our labour or our money is lost because we do not 
see all the fruits we wish, nor may we believe that 
the seeming success of erroneous principles is any 
evidence of our call from God being uncertain, or 
of our labour in Him being in vain. Let us 
encourage one another with these thoughts and 
assurances now that we are about to begin a new 
year, and let us try to feel as if we were now for 
the first time about to go forth in the work of God, 
and let us keep around us the freshness of a first 
love, with charity and affection for the whole 
human race. May God bless you, and your wife 
and family, and all about you. 

" Ever yours affectionately, 

"N. Woodard." 
" The Cathedral, Manchester, 
" August 9, 1872. 
" My dear Heywood, 

" I must, with pen and ink, put on 
record my affectionate gratitude for all your kind- 
ness, anxiety, and labour, in the cause which is now 
common to us both, but which is graven with a 
pen of iron on my own soul. I thank you and 
congratulate you and Lady Heywood on yesterday, 
and on the happy leading which by God's grace has 
enlisted you in a great and arduous struggle for the 
salvation of souls and the prosperity of our country. 
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" Difficulties we must have, but my motto is 
' solvitur ambulando.' The greatest problems are 
solved by working on in faith. While we move we 
live. Faith not only removes mountains, but it 
marches over them. 

" There is no service like God's, for it supplies 
all needs and leaves no inward sinkings. With 
kind and affectionate regards to Lady Heywood, 
and with the word of blessing on your house. 

" Ever yours affectionately, 

"N. Woodard." 

I add some letters from my father which 
will show somewhat of his own faith and 
enthusiasm in the cause for which he laboured 
with all his might from the time that he first 
took it up till his death : — 

to his brother oliver. 

" My dear Oliver, 

" I dont think much courage is wanted 
to persevere in such a work as we have undertaken. 
For myself, I could not hesitate now. I have the 
thought of that dear child, taken from us in his 
early school days, always present to my mind, and 
I desire to do something to prove my gratitude to 
my God for lending him to me for those eleven 
years. I desire, too, to give to other boys the 
advantage that both Gray and Arthur had in being 
trained by such men as Mr. Mather and Mr. 
Ducane ; refined gentlemen and sound Churchmen. 
I must work for this school, and I have not a 
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shadow of doubt that we shall conciliate support 
enough to bring it to completion. 

" Your ever affectionate brother, 

"T. P. H. 
" Aug. 28." 

To THE SAME. 

-July, 1872. 

" I am much engaged with this 

great luncheon, and go to Stafford to-day to sessions, 
when I meet Lord Shrewsbury to make further 
arrangements. 

" Friends that I much wished to have cannot 
come, as the Bishop of Peterborough, Lord Devon, 
Gathorne Hardy, the Bishop of Hereford, and 
others, but this is always sure to be the case. 
Such measure of success as is good will be given. 

"If before all things it is necessary to hold the 
Catholic Faith, it seems to me that before all 
things it is necessary that we should not only do so 
ourselves, but help to lead others to do so, so my 
courage does not the least fail. The Faith, too, is 
to be held 'whole and undefiled'; I have, therefore, 
no mistrust as to the ground our Society has taken 
up. But the money difficulty is great and pressing, 
we can do nothing without £5,000 more ... I 
wonder what the 8th of August will produce ? " 

To THE SAME. 

" Doveleys, (July ?), 1872. 
" My dear Oliver, 

" Here is a little more pelf. It seems 
to run out rather faster than it comes in just now, 
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but ' money like manure is of no use till it is spread ' 
they say, so I suppose it's l all right.' I want you 
to remember that, whatever my own views are, I 
advocate no institution moulded as by our views, 
but simply one professing to be guided by the mind 
of the Church. The great mistake we often make, 
I think, is to try to mould such institutions as we 
are now interested in, to our own views ; we forget 
that what pleases us to-day will not do so twenty 
years hence ; we must work under other guidance 
than our own, and that guidance I find in my 
Church. 

* ' We have a heavy work on hand for the 8th of 
August, and, as at the laying of the corner stone, 
have much disappointment in store and many 
difficulties to overcome, but * a great good was 
never got with a little pain.' 

" Your ever loving brother, 

"T. P. H." 

My father used to repeat with great glee a 

remark he once heard, to the effect that "Canon 

Woodard was eternally laying corner stones." 

The remark was not unfounded : corner stones 

were laid one after another, in faith and hope, 

and one after another the completed piles of 

buildings were dedicated with praise and 

thanksgiving. The white-robed procession, 

preceded by the Cross, passed through the 

quadrangles and cloisters, singing for joy, 

to present each new gift before the Altar 
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in the chapel, dedicating it to God Who 
had blessed and prospered the work and for 
Whose sole honour it had been undertaken. 
The chapel is at first a temporary one in each 
case, but is replaced as soon as possible by the 
permanent building, which in every one of the 
schools is (or is to be) the pride and glory of the 
whole establishment. 

The foundation stone of St. Chad's chapel, 
Denstone, was laid on July 29th, 1879 : — 

" Provost Lowe presented a silver trowel to Sir 
T. Percival Hey wood, and requested him in the 
name of the Fellows to add another to the many 
valuable services he had rendered to that College 
by laying the foundation stone of St. Chad's chapel. 
Sir Percival having accepted the trowel, laid the 
stone with these words : * In the Faith of Jesus 
Christ we fix this stone on this foundation, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost ; that within these walls hereon to be 
raised, bearing the name of St. Chad, first bishop 
of Lichfield, the true Faith of God may be taught, 
and the Sacraments duly administered ; and that 
this place may be for ever devoted to faithful 
prayer and holy praise, to the honour of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen.' 

Sir Percival having laid the stone, said: — 

' 1 wish to tell you how deeply grateful I am to 
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the Provost for allowing me the privilege of laying 

this stone. I cannot but recall an occasion, ten 

years ago, when another stone was laid, under very 

similar circumstances, shortly after Bishop Lonsdale 

had been called away, after advocating almost 

-with his last breath the claims of this institution. 

Another Bishop (Bishop Selwyn) has since then 

gone to his rest, and we are now laying another 

stone. I hope we shall find in our present Bishop 

the same faithful and loving friend we had in the 

two who preceded him. Besides the memory of 

these two good Bishops, I remember that this 

building has been raised by the united efforts of 

twenty-five men, who, when the whole scheme was 

little thought of, and even condemned, bound 

themselves together to raise these buildings. They 

have succeeded, but not all those who surrounded 

that stone ten years ago are present to-day. One 

after another has passed away. I must recall to 

your remembrance first the name of Charles John, 

Earl of Shrewsbury, who but for too short a time 

was with us. Then there was Hugo Meynell Ingram, 

a man of large judgment, to whom it was mostly 

owing that nothing has been spared in the building, 

and who said that, if we were to give the people 

anything, we would give them something worth 

having. Then came that good man Mr. Bagot, of 

Leigh ; and Mr. Sneyd ; then another friend at 

whose side, the last time I was in his society, I 

walked, at one of these College festivals ; I refer to 

Henry Tritton. These memories give rise to solemn 
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thoughts .... As one of the trustees of the 
College, I have another duty to perform. I have 
placed beneath the corner stone just laid, the Book 
of Common Prayer. On that Book the chapel will 
be raised, and by that Book I stand. 

1 Not many years ago there was an anxious 
movement as to one of our creeds. There is again 
such a movement existing, and I feel how important 
it is that the Church should stand by the creed 
absolutely, yielding not one jot. I ask you not to 
say that I am not loyal to my Queen, to my Bishop 
or to my country. I am loyal, for I know that my 
Queen, whose noblest title is 'Defender of the 
Faith ' is (as the late dearly beloved Bishop 
Selwyn has said) Defender of the Faith as it is 
written in our Prayer Book. 

4 1 state this because it is necessary that we 
should keep faith with the public. We have told 
the public that we have founded this College on the 
teaching of the Church of England, and from that 
we shall not deviate. My belief is that in saying 
this I am speaking what was in the minds of those 
who assisted in raising this College. I ask you to 
remember those good men who have passed away 
from amongst us, and the great work which we still 
have to effect. The sooner we can build this 
chapel the better it will be for the boys. I com- 
mend this building to your loving sympathy. I 
ask not one shilling from anyone who would give it 
unwillingly, but from those whose hearts are with 
us I ask for help, with the prayer that their help 
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may be blessed.' 

Later on, at the luncheon, the Bishop of Lich- 
field proposed the health of Sir Percival Heywood 
and his fellow workers. Sir Percival Heywood, 
who was received with loud and prolonged applause, 
said : — 

1 1 feel honoured that my name is coupled with 
the names of those whom I love and honour, and 
with whom I have worked for years without a 
difference. There has been ill will against the 
College, but for ten years I have never heard one 
single syllable spoken against it by anyone who 
knew what was going on within its walls. Year 
by year a more profound respect has been accorded 
to its Founder, Canon Woodard. I am convinced 
that any of the Fellows would protest against any- 
thing which deviated one hair's breadth from the 
teaching of the Church of England. It is miser- 
able and pitiable to see how far the opposition can 
be carried. The last thing I heard was that a 
banner had been used which had given offence, and 
I am sorry that this has been so. It was given 
by loving hands, and was a poor thing to give 
offence. If it has, I can only say that on the 
chapel shall be hoisted a banner which shall bear 
the words, 'for God, my Queen, and country.'" 

These words look cold in print, but they 
were uttered with intense earnestness and 
therefore with soul-stirring effect. 

This beautiful chapel was dedicated on 
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Wednesday, the 27th of July, 1887. Among 
the large assemblage of friends and neighbours 
were many members of our own family, who 
came to share with my father this crowning 
joy of so many years of anxious work. The 
services were most dignified both as to 
ritual and music, beginning with a choral 
Celebration of the Holy Communion at nine 
o'clock. The chapel was dedicated by the 
Bishop of Lichfield (Dr. Maclagan), the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Benson) 
preaching the sermon. In his speech at the 
luncheon, my father, referring to the presence 
of the Duke of Newcastle, said : — 

"His Grace has just generously presented a site 
of ninety acres at Clumber for a new school there, 
and I appeal to the friends of the movement not 
to let the land lie idle. I trust soon to see another 
school arise, to follow Ellesmere, and when that is 
finished, let our sons, and sons' sons carry on the 
good work till it covers the whole country." 

To complete the buildings, the dining hall 

only was needed. This was opened in 189 1 
by the Archbishop of York (Dr. Maclagan), 
and my father had his wish fulfilled that fre 
might live to see St. Chad's finished. On 
the same day the Archbishop unveiled the 
masterly portrait of my father by Professor 
Herkomer, which was presented to the Col- 
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lege by many who loved and reverenced him. 

His brother, Edward, wrote to him: — 

" Sunday, 10th September, 1893. 
"Dear Brother, 

4 * Your own great work I have always considered 
the part you have taken in forwarding the scheme 
of the Woodard Schools, an enterprise which I 
think I am not mistaken in believing will find hon- 
ourable mention amongst the noblest undertakings 
of the Victorian age when the history of that great 
Era is written." 

The building of St. Chad's was finished, 
but a new trial was in store for the brave and 
patient builders who had at last accomplished 
their purpose. 

On Friday, May 25th, 1894, at about six 

o'clock in the evening, my father with a pale 

and troubled countenance, came to tell me that 

the College was on fire. His letter to my 

eldest brother will best describe what took 

place. 

"May 26th, 1894. 

"My dear Arthur, 

"It was with something like dismay that at six 
o'clock yesterday evening tidings reached us that 
the College was on fire. I., E., M., and I set off at 
once, sending the engine and all the men. At Den- 
stone it was said the roof of the Head Master's 
house was falling in. The fire began at the top of 
the house to the right, and burnt downwards. The 
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wind in the east was in favour of controlling the 
fire. Cheadle, Ashbourne, and Uttoxeter engines 
were soon up, but there was little water. Things 
mended when the Longton steamer arrived, and 
later on one from Stoke. Stoke, Cheadle, and 
Alton pumped to Longton's tank standing half way 
between the brook and the College, but they were 
long in getting to work. Still the fire spread slowly, 
fifty feet of the dormitory were unroofed by the 
firemen and others ; a great pity, for ten feet would 
have sufficed ; the fire only got a little way into the 
dormitory roof. The left side as you enter the 
Head's house, is, I hear, mostly saved. 

"We are going up again now; vast quantities of 
furniture, bedding, books, etc., were got out, and 
one hundred boys slept in the big schoolroom. I., 
E., and M., worked hard, and, later, made gallons 
of tea, and cut bread and cheese. We left at half 
past eleven with the assurance that, if Longton 
steamer could get a full supply of water, the fire 
would be in hand. At three, I hear, all was safe. 

"The Edwardes go to the Infirmary. I write 

badly, my hand is hardly under control. God has 

not willed that we should long rejoice in our 

finished work. 

"Your ever affectionate father, 

"T. P. H." 

I find in my journal, May 26th : — 

"We went up again this morning and did 

what we could; all were busy and not much help 

needed. The Head Master's house looked very 
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sad, roofless and gutted, but the fire had not 
spread along the dormitories, and no one was hurt, 
so there is much to be thankful for. It is a great 
trial to dear father, his beloved College .... 
and it was all just finished. Now it will take at 
least six months to get it right." 

It was more than six months before the 
mischief was repaired, and the tediousness of 
watching the rebuilding was a contrast to the 
pleasure of superintending the building. 

It is impossible in this one chapter to give 
more than a slight sketch of my father's work 
in connection with the Woodard Schools. 
His greatest interest was centred in St. Chad's, 
which to him was connected with his child's 
memory, and also with the Bishops under 
whose visitorship and control the work had 
been so loyally carried on. Both of these great 
"and good men he held in especial veneration, 
rejoicing in the dedication to their memory 
of the two courts, named respectively the 
Lonsdale and the Selwyn quadrangles. But 
his work, his gifts, his affection were not 
confined to this one College. With my mother 
he helped greatly in the foundation of St. 
Anne's, Abbots Bromley, and always took the 
keenest interest in its progress. He used to 
say often, during the rule of the first Lady 
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Warden, Miss Coleridge, that it was the best 
managed institution in the Diocese. In the 
foundation of the schools at Ellesmere and 
Worksop, and, at a later date, of St. Mary's, 
Abbots Bromley, he also showed a deep con- 
cern. That he always had the development 
of the whole scheme in his mind will be 
seen by a speech which he made at Stafford in 
1894, when, after an appeal by Provost 
Meynell, he moved this resolution: — 

"That the foundation of cheap, self-supporting 
boarding schools, in connection with the Church 
of England, and on the system of our old English 
public schools would supply the demand for 
secondary education in the best of ways. 

"It is suggested that these secondary schools 
should be established on the lines of our old English 
public schools, but I should not like to see them 
established entirely on such lines. The public 
schools are good, in that they make thorough 
gentlemen of the boys who attend them, but what 
we want is that our sons should be made better 
Churchmen than the public schools turn out. You 
are, no doubt, all aware of how very carefully the 
standard weights and measures are guarded, and 
rightly so, for if they were lost or tampered 
with, the whole commercial world would be thrown 
into difficulties; and so it would be with us if we 
deviated from the teaching of our creeds, which are 
distinct and definite, and are the pride of these 
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schools. Many will no doubt say that this is narrow 
and illiberal ; but as true Churchmen we are obliged 
to teach what is taught by the Church. 

"I cannot tell you how much money has been 
spent upon the schools in the midland counties, 
but I do happen to know that ^70,000 have been 
spent on Denstone College, and any one who has 
seen the College will say that the expenditure is 
justified. I have had a great deal to do with the 
control of the money which has been collected, and 
I have honestly tried, in my position of Custos, to 
see that not a shilling was wasted or ill spent. We 
have, without doubt, one of the finest schools in the 
country. To increase these schools is our great 
object. The Provost has told you how the schools 
are in need of money, and you must therefore do 
your best to obtain additional subscriptions. The 
Bishop is not quite correct in associating my name 
with the foundation of Denstone College. I was 
merely invited by the Founders of the College to 
unite with them, and I had the privilege of offering 
a farm which was considered as an eligible site; 
I never had more pleasure in giving a present. 
I continued to be associated with the College, and 
I can only say that every year the work became 
more and more interesting. I most respectfully 
and earnestly commend the work to your consider- 
ation and support." 

This was almost the last time that he spoke 
at a meeting in support of the Woodard 
Schools, and a letter which he sent to the 
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Guardian of July 7th, 1897, ver Y shortly 
before his death, was his last public effort on 
behalf of the cause to which he had devoted 
his life for so many years : — 

"Public Schools for the middle classes. 

"To the Editor of the Guardian. 
"Sir, 

"The time is opportune for directing the grave 
consideration of Churchmen to the inadequate 
supply of public boarding schools for the middle 
classes, none having yet been founded in the 
northern and eastern divisions of England. The 
southern division is fairly equipped with Lancing, 
Hurst, Bloxham, and Ardingley Colleges, and with 
the girls' school at Bognor; all under the control 
of the Provost and Fellows of Lancing. The 
midland division has Denstone, Worksop, Elles- 
mere, and Dewsbury Colleges ; and schools for girls 
at Abbots Bromley and Bangor ; under the control 
of the Provost and Fellows of Denstone. The 
western division is astir, and has just appointed its 
Provost and eight Fellows, who have Taunton 
College under their control, and will seek to found, 
as soon as may be, another school for boys and one 
for girls. I shall be grateful indeed if any words 
of mine can help to incite Churchmen in each of 
the two remaining divisions to choose their Provost 
and Fellows, and to begin by founding one College, 
thus preparing for a further development. 

"At a meeting proposed to be held at Harrogate 
in the autumn and to be presided over by the 
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Archbishop of York, the subject will be fully dis- 
cussed. Our Founder's scheme for mapping out 
England into five divisions, each with its Provost 
and twelve clerical and twelve lay Fellows control- 
ling their respective schools, but forming also one 
central Corporation presided over by the Provost 
of Lancing, is one so masterly in its conception 
that it cannot but command the warmest interest 
and approval of those who desire to supply to the 
middle classes public schools, where the charges are 
the lowest possible, and where the education is 
based on the definite teaching of our Church. An 
experience gained in twenty-five years of intimate 
association with these schools justifies me in assur- 
ing anyone who takes up this work that he will find 
in it an ever increasing delight. The objects are 
so clearly defined, the machinery to be put in 
motion is so carefully indicated, and the happy 
accord which is insured by the certainty that no 
question can arise as to the character of the 
religious training, which allows nothing to be added, 
nothing taken away, from the definite teaching of 
our Church, all tend to foster an enthusiasm in 
helping forward the work. And indeed enthusiasm 
is needed, for these great schools are costly to erect. 
Yet what has been done for the south, the midlands, 
and the west, can equally well be done by the 
north and east. A gift of one hundred acres by 
the Duke of Newcastle for a site at Clumber started 
the building of Worksop College, and a like gift of 
fifty, acres, at an earlier date, that of Denstone. Two 
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more such gifts would make a grateful contribution 
to the aggregate of beneficial works inaugurated in 
this eventful year. All property is conveyed to the 
trustees of the Society, these trustees being the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Offley Wakeman, Mr. 
Martin Gibbs, and myself, to be held absolutely 
for the benefit of the middle classes who desire that 
their children should be brought up as members 
of the Church. The statutes direct the lines on 
which the training must be conducted, and the 
total cost to a parent of his son's or daughter's 
education will not exceed £24, £28, or £40, accord- 
ing to the school selected. 

"A great charm of our work is that it links in a 
closer fellowship the members of the different 
classes of society. 

"I respectfully commend it for earnest consider- 
ation. 

"T. Percival Heywood. 
"Doveleys." 

During my fathers last illness, three days 
before his death, I gave him a message from 
Provost Meynell saying that ;£ 1,000 had been 
given in consequence of this letter ; he said, 
in his usual earnest way, "God be praised 
that it has helped." 

The following letters will fitly close this 
chapter : — 
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" Denstone College, 
"Staffs., 

"Oct. 31st, 1897. 

"Dear Miss Heywood, 

"The boys of the school feel their own grief and 
sense of loss at your father's death so keenly, that 
we should like to express to you, and to the other 
members of the family, our respectful sympathy in 
the immeasurably greater grief and loss which you 
have sustained. 

"We do so in the hope that it may be some 
small help and comfort to you in your trouble to 
be assured that we value to the full all that Sir 
Percival Heywood did for us. We shall never forget 
that he was virtually our Founder, and that his 
kind and generous interest touched and helped our 
life at all points ; but we also know that he showed 
us in himself the highest example of that Christian 
manliness which it was his hope that all the boys 
in the school would possess. 

"Our gratitude will best be shown by our trying 
to imitate him. The nearer we can approach to 
his character, the firmer sons we shall prove our- 
selves to be of the school he has done so much to 
make. We ask you to accept our sincerest 
sympathy. 

"I am, very respectfully 

"and faithfully yours, 

"Lewis St. George Stubbs, 
"Capt. of school." 
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"The Deanery, 

1 'Rochester, 

"February 21, 1899. 
"Dear Miss Heywood, 

"Some years ago I was conversing with Bishop, 
afterwards Archbishop, Magee, and reference was 
made to Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln. '/ never 
left his presence? my companion said, 'without a sense 
of benefit from our interview. 1 Your beloved father 
had a similar influence upon me and others. The 
sweetness of his temper, the gentleness of his man- 
ner, and the thoughtful kindness of his words, so 
manifestly the signs of a charity unfeigned, not only 
attracted our affection and respect, but quickened 
our piety, and strengthened our faith, and encour- 
aged us in all good works. 

" And that last word reminds me of that beautiful 
promise which was spoken by a voice from heaven 
to the disciple whom Jesus loved, ' Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth. Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them. 7 

" Because I have often thought that no sacred 
enterprise, undertaken in these later days for the 
Church of England, has had and continues to have, 
by God's blessing, a more successful influence, than 
the religious education on Church principles, which 
is maintained by ' the Woodard Colleges ' for the 
middle and lower classes ; and because your father 
is universally regarded as the champion and chief 
benefactor of this noble institution. His anxious, 
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unwearying interest and his munificent generosity 
are known to all. His praise is in the Churches ; 
and if, as it has been said, good men are permitted 
to know in Paradise the fruits, which come from 
the seeds which they sowed, that happiness is his ; 
and, therewith, the glorious hope of a time, when 
they who have loved and helped Christ's little ones, 
shall look up, and say : * Behold, I and the children 
whom God hath given me.' 

" Believe me to be, dear Miss Heywood, 

" Yours ever sincerely, 

"S. Reynolds Hole." 



CHAPTER VI. 

GUN ACCIDENT 

DOVELEYS BURNT DOWN RIDING ACCIDENT 

SPORT AT INVERAN AND GLEN FYNE. 

As years went on troubles followed one 
another in quick succession. I quote from 
the Reminiscences: — 

1 'It was at Arrowe (1871), whither I had gone to 
see Mr. Shaw, who, a few weeks before, had lost 
the sight of one eye by a glance shot at Caldy, that 
I was shot in the eye. I had not wished to join the 
shooting party, but Mr. Shaw pressed me to do so, 
and he stood by my side in the position he had 
assigned to me in the open park, when a pheasant, 
flying direct for me, was shot at from within the 
covert, and one pellet struck me in the eye, and I 
fell from the shock. All morning I had had the 
presentiment of accident, and had kept my gun for 
the most part on my shoulder ; the pain was not 
great, and that night I remained at Caldy; the 
next morning I went to Windsor, the oculist, at 
Manchester, fqr advice. He assured me that the 
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shot had struck but not pierced the eye, I knew 
this was not so, and I went to town to consult 
Bowman. He gave the same opinion. After three 
years the shot worked to the surface, and was ex- 
tracted by Bader. During this time I had not 
suffered much, nor was the sight much injured, but, 
inflammation setting in the followingyear, I consulted 
Bader again, and he said an operation was 
necessary, — that there must be no delay as the sight 
of both eyes was at stake. I ought to have taken 
another opinion. It was required, in order that the 
eye might be perfectly still, that I should be put 
under chloroform. I commended myself into God's 
hands, I believe with an absolute trust, I left the 
issue with Him. The operation was a failure, the 
sight was destroyed, and the eye was permanently 
disfigured. I have never had a doubt that this 
disfigurement was wisely ordained for me. I have 
felt it painfully all these years, but I have been 
able also thankfully to acknowledge the mercy of 
having the other eye preserved." 

My father does not say how much he 
suffered during all this time, both from pain 
in the wounded eye and also from the diffi- 
culty, for many years, of reading to himself; 
we used then to read aloud to him a good 
deal. Of late years he was more able again to 
use the sound eye. As usual he bore this 
trial with unfailing patience. He wrote to his 
brother Arthur, who had been obliged by ill- 
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ness to retire from the Bank and to give up 
many other of his greatest interests in life : — 

"Uttoxeter, March 18, 1876. 
"My dear Arthur, 

"I would that you could have come 
back from London with more encouragement from 
your doctor. If you have taken the best advice 

« 

you could, there is nothing more to do but to trust 
God with the rest. With both my eye and health 
I have tried to act on this principle. Mr. Meynell 
bid me do so, and it has been my greatest comfort. 
Others have bid me go on and on trying fresh 
oculists and doctors. I cannot. Both times when 
I took chloroform I tried that my last thought 
should be absolute trust in my Saviour, and so I 
know that whatever betides me is for the best. So 
it will be with you ; but I don't think, if my doctor 
told me I should not get stronger, I should take 
that as more than an opinion. I pray God that 
He will give you increased strength, and that you 
may continue to devote it, as you have done, to 
His service. 

"My dearest love to Helen and to Alice. 

"Your ever loving brother, 

"T. P. H." 

The next trial touched his possessions. 
His beloved home was burnt to the ground. 
He and my mother and I had been to Gastein, 
and on the way there he wrote to his brother 
Oliver : — 
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" Munich, Sunday night, 

"May 17, 1874. 

"My great regret in leaving home just now is 
the necessity of being absent from the consecration 
of Edward's church." (St. Augustine's, Pendlebury.) 
* * I should dearly like to have offered a prayer for a 
blessing on it, and its builders, with those who will 
assemble for its dedication. It is a noble work ; 
no self in it." 

It was on our return from the continent 
that the disaster took place which is best des- 
cribed in his own words : — 

"Even now I find it hard to speak or write of the 
fire that desolated our home and destroyed all our 
valuable possessions. Those only who have suffered 
a like calamity can realise what a terrible one it is. 
It was on the 3rd of July, 1874, that I had seen 
that all in the house and garden was in as nice 
order as I could put it, for Maud's and Isabel's 
return from Alresford, where they had rested on 
our way from Gastein, when, hearing that Oliver 
was not well, leaving Ethel and the younger chil- 
dren, I went for the night to Claremont. 

"Returning by the morning train, I was met at 
Denstone by Arthur and Mr. Meynell. They at 
once saw that the telegram that had been sent had 
not reached me, and told me that our home was in 
ruins but that our children were safe. 

"The fire had done its worst, the offices only 
having escaped destruction. There is no doubt 
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that the fire originated in the West room. It must 
have been smouldering through the night under the 
room in which Ethel was sleeping. Happily it 
burnt downwards into the library and not upwards, 
or probably she would not have been saved. It 
was at four o'clock that she just got out of her 
room as the flames broke through the floor. 

"Much might undoubtedly have been saved had 
the effort been rightly directed. The portraits of 
my father and grandfather, the lovely Zuccarelli, 
and the Crucifixion after Rubens, could quite well 
have been got out of the hall ; the valuable portrait 
of Maud, by Grant, and Moore's portraits of our 
children in the library could not. Ethel got every- 
thing in my study removed, and when she could do 
no more, after dressing in the dairy, was taken with 
the other children to Barrow Hill. Every possible 
kindness was shown to us there and by all our 
neighbours. Maud and Isabel got back on Sunday 
morning, and we set to work at once to fit up the 
offices for our reception, determining not to leave 
the old home if we could help it, and there we lived 
till the house was rebuilt. Though our losses were 
irreparable we could thank God with all our hearts 
that He let no harm betide our children." 

My brother recalls that my fathers self- 
control when he first heard of the 'fire, and 
when he first saw the ruined house, was 
wonderful. Mr. Meynell says: "When we 
met him at the station and told him all, he 
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turned very pale, leaned heavily for one moment 
on my arm, and simply said : ' tell me why 
God has sent it/ " 

The day after the fire was Sunday, and at 
the morning service we returned thanks to 
Almighty God " for His late mercies vouch- 
safed to us" in the preservation of the children 
and servants from the fire. 

My father wrote to his brother Arthur : — 

"July 12, 1874. 
" My dear Arthur, 

"This quiet Sunday afternoon must not pass 
without a word of love and gratitude to you. 
Helen and you have always a very ready sympathy 
in trouble, but don't think of us as over much 
troubled; downhearted a little we are at times; 
but, now that we know all, thankfulness seems to 
be filling our hearts. When we can meet, let us. 
I can tell what I cannot write. Maud, Isabel, and 
Ethel are brave to meet the trial that has been 
apportioned to us, and Arthur is a tower of strength 
to us all. Dear lad, he will be the greatest sufferer 
after all. 

"What we have to do is to read the lesson aright; 
it will be made plainer to us. Meanwhile I thank 
God that He has not allowed any rebellious 
thoughts to rise up. I know that it is well, and 
thank Him, and take courage. 

"From all sides letters come to us. I hope to 
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write in answer to them all, but I can manage but 
a few at a time. 

1 1 Your ever loving brother, 

"T. P. H. 
" The Parsonage, Denstone, 
"Sunday evening." 

To his Wife: — 

"July 24, 1874. 
" I long so earnestly to find out the true intention 
of this chastisement. Pray for me, dear wife, that 
I may do so." 

To the same: — 

"July 25, 1874. 
1 1 1 # think now we shall never know the cause of 
the fire. Let it be so. A good God lighted the 
match, and I think in my heart I can acknowledge 
His love, though my weak human nature sadly 
rebels." 

To THE SAME : 

"July, 26, 1874. 
" It seems as if you and I and the children must 
just say : * The will of the Lord be done,' and wait 
patiently for the guidance that will be surely given 
to us. Thankful submission to His will seems to be 
the first thing to learn in everything that betides 



us." 



To HIS BROTHER OLIVER : 

" The Parsonage, Denstone, 
" Tuesday night. 
" I had always calculated that destruction by fire 



J 
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would only be partial. I have learned a solemn 
lesson. 

" We are clearing the way for building, and next 
week shall begin. I must get a clerk-of-works at 
once. 

" The weight of care and anxiety ought to be 
borne with cheerful submission. I pray God that 
it may be so, but the flesh is very weak. I have 
no home here. The feeling is a very desolate 
one " 

The re-building of the house was begun at 
once, but it was not completed until 1877. 
Part of the time we had a house in London, 
keeping always some rooms for our use at 
Doveleys, as the offices and nurseries had not 
been destroyed. 

The house, when re-built, was never quite 
the same to my father as the old one had been. 
He felt strongly that " here we have no con- 
tinuing city"; and, when it was finished, he 
spent as little as possible on the re-furnishing, 
nor would he buy pictures or china of any 
value. 

In 1876 another blow fell, and this the 
greatest of all. My dear mother, acting on 
the most intense conviction, became a Roman 
Catholic. Of this action, and of the mental 
agony which it caused to herself and to my 
father, both having been always of one heart 
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and of one mind, working together for God 
and His Church, I cannot write. 

Each had an immensely strong character, 
and unshakeable faith in their own position, 
so that neither could my father follow my 
mother, nor could she return to him. Each 
continued to serve God devotedly until their 
lives' end. 

Now, in His presence, where all shadows 
vanish in the light of day, where all the bitter 
and mysterious trials of this earth are under- 
stood, in the "land of the leal," they are 
again entirely one in the unity of the Faith, in 
the Church Expectant. "O ye spirits and 
souls of the Righteous, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever." 

Again, after the anxiety of the Miles Platting 
case in 1881-82 (which will be treated of in 
another chapter), my father had to endure 
physical suffering. 

" It was in August 1885, that, riding with Monica, 
Innes Skinner, and Bertram, on our way to Vernon's 
Oak, I was thrown on the hard road, and broke my 
thigh close to the hip joint. I suffered little pain, 
and, with my legs tied together, was lifted carefully 
into a dog-cart borrowed from Marston. To Dr. 
Morgan's and Mr. Lund's great care, and Dr. 
Greenslade's first setting, and certainly to God's 
great mercy, I owe it that, contrary to all expecta- 
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tion, the almost perfect use of the leg was restored. 

" I was for eight weeks on my back, and this 
induced inflammation of the lungs ; and I knew 
after, that for several days there was grave anxiety 
about me. Dr. Morgan came fifteen times and 
Mr. Lund ten times from Manchester. Maud and 
Isabel, with a trained nurse, watched me incessantly 
and unweariedly. I had comparatively little suffer- 
ing, except when the weight was suspended to keep 
my leg on the stretch, which was dreadful. I have 
never been on horseback since, as I never had gun 
in hand again after being shot at Arrowe; and, 
practically, I gave up all active work from this time. 
I could not bear the fatigue of my magisterial work at 
Uttoxeter, and Dawson took my place as chairman 
which I had held for so many years. I now, as all 
know, very rarely stir from home, having given up 
dining out, visiting, or attending meetings, and I 
must resign the post I have held since the foundation 
stone of St. Chad's was laid, as Custos of the 
Society's buildings. 

" I have need to set great store by the love that 
led my dear children and brothers and sisters to 
erect the east window in the chapel" (at St. Chad's 
College) "as a thank-offering for my recovery, as 
also by the respect shown to me by the supporters 
of our middle school work in having my portrait 
painted by Herkomer, and by the Archbishop of 
York in unveiling it in 1891." [Reminiscences.] 

I find in my journal this entry, after the 
account of the accident : — 
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" His patience is simply marvellous. He thought 
of everyone but himself, bore the pain like a hero, 
and not one murmur escaped him. He asked if 
the man who had brought him back had had his 
dinner, and if the pillows (lent) had gone back. 
He said he knew it (the accident) was sent in 
mercy by a loving God for some wise purpose, and 
he only wanted to make use of it as he ought." 

He makes light of the weary days and 
nights he endured. " I had comparatively 
little suffering " he says. Perhaps because he 
never was really free from pain at any time. 
For three weeks, after the lung mischief began, 
we watched anxiously day and night. It was 
a terrible time. My brother wrote : — 

" Duffield Bank, 

"nr. Derby, 

" Septr. 13, 1885. 
" Dear uncle Oliver, 

" I am very glad of your postcard this 
morning. When we are in trouble there seems a 
want till we have got touch of you. I was over yester- 
day at Doveleys, as I have been each day since 
Wednesday, and had a talk with Morgan as we 
waited for his train. He went so far as to say that 
my father was better than he expected to find him, 
but this was before my mother. To me, he said : 
'I am not less anxious to-day.' He also said: 
1 The chances in favour of recovery are very equally 
balanced.' The fear is that either the congestion 
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may spread farther, or that the heart may give way 

under the extra pressure put upon it. ' He is now,' 

said Morgan, 'on the brink of delirium; as a 

consequence, everything that can be done to keep 

the brain from excitement is most important.' I 

just write as Morgan spoke. You will form a clearer 

judgment in this way. 

" Your affectionate nephew, 

"A. P. H." 

By Gods mercy the precious life was spared, 
and on the day we knew he was out of danger 
the whole world, from a place of dreariest 
darkness, became a perfect Paradise. Never 
shall I forget the beauty of the sunshine and 
the flowers on that happy day, nor the change 
from the heavy pain of anxious heart-ache to 
overflowing joy. Slowly he regained strength, 
and on November 17, just threje months after 
the accident, h$ had his first drive. We went 
to Denstone and to the College, and many a 
laugh have we had over my description of his 
^ reception, which he declared to be magnified 
greatly by my imagination. The bells were 
ringing at Denstone, and the vicar, church- 
warden, Mr. and Mrs. Meynell, and others, 
were waiting to greet, congratulate, and 
welcome him. 

The thanksgiving services in the church 
were on October 25th, and on the same day 
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my brother's youngest boy, little Arthur, was 
christened. We had had our thanksgiving in 
the chapel at Doveleys the Wednesday before 
— a most hearty service, conducted by the vicar 
(the Revd. H. L. Rumsey, who succeeded 
Mr. Meynell as vicar of Denstone in 1885). 
Of our thank-offering to the chapel at St. 

Chad's my father wrote to me : — 

" My dearest child, 

" I shall be so glad if the window 
gives you all satisfaction. You must not give this 
expression of your gladness that I was spared to 
you without my trying to be better worth being 
spared.' ' 
and to my brother Arthur : — 

" My dear Arthur, 

" I cannot go to St. Chad's and 

pretend not to see the lovely window in the chapel. 

There it is, and I know it to be the gift of my dear 

children and of my brothers and sisters, and that it 

tells they were glad that I was restored to them 

in health after my accident. I think I won't 

wait, but let each of you hear from me at once that 

my heart is very full of gratitude for the love that 

has been shewn me. 

" Your ever affectionate father, 

" T. Percival Heywood." 

During these years two sorrowful changes 

had taken place in the family. 

On September 14, 1877, Mrs. Oliver Hey- 
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wood died at Claremont, and on Easter day, 
1 88 1, her brother, Mr. Richard Barton, died 
at Caldy Manor. 

My father's two sisters and his brother 
Oliver were now living changed and lonely 
lives, but far from selfishly cherishing their 
own grief, they determined to devote all 
their energies to the happiness and well-being 
of others. My aunt at Acresfield had long 
made her house the centre of the family, and 
was the adviser and comforter of each in turn 
as they needed her wise and loving counsel. 

Caldy Manor remained, as it always had 
been, a place of rest and refreshment, not only 
to members of the family, but to many others. 
To children especially it was a place of every 
delight. Some of our happiest days were 
spent there. The Manor house, built of warm 
red sandstone, with mullioned windows, and 
covered with creepers, is a picture in itself; 
and the view from the garden, over the mouth 
of the Dee to the Welsh hills, is most lovely. 
Outside the garden are many pleasant walks 
on the heather and gorse-covered hills, also 
down to the shore, where shelling, bathing, 
and digging were added to the list of such 
joys as blackberry ing, picnics to Hilbre Island, 
and shopping expeditions to Chester and 
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Liverpool. The Lady of the Manor encouraged 
all the fun. It was a true "holiday house," 
and the sweet and gracious influence which 
pervaded it has left its ineffaceable mark on 
many a life. 

My uncle at Claremont continually added to 
his public charitable and philanthropic work; 
also, in private, he was always helping people 
who came to him for advice, for sympathy, 
or for the assistance which his boundless 
generosity was ready to give to all who were 
deserving of it ; whilst to his own family and 
large circle of friends he was unfailing in his 
loving kindness. Would that the limits of 
this volume allowed of a record of the lives of 
my father's brothers and sisters. They would 
one and all be, as his was, examples of simple, 
consistent faith, goodness, and devotion to 
duty, both to God and to man. 

******* 

During the later years of his life, my father s 
visits to Scotland were a great refreshment to 
him. 

There is an allusion both to Inveran and 
Glen Fyne in his Reminiscences : — 

" Our first stay at Inveran was in 1882, and for 
nine years I went there for the month of June with 
some of my children. My power to cast a fly was 
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on the wane, but I delighted to be on the banks of 
the Shin, which I hold to be one of the most 
sporting and attractive rivers in Scotland. Our 
sport varied from 57 salmon one June, to 1 in the 
year of drought.' ' 

and again : — 

"It is a pleasure too, in looking back on the 
years in which I have been receiving so much from 
my children, to feel that I have been able to 
contribute something to their enjoyment. What 
happy days we spent together at Inveran, and now 
spend at Glen Fyne." 

In 1889 my brother Bertram married Flor- 
ence Maud, daughter of Mr. David Meynell, 
and niece of our great friend, Provost Meynell. 
I mention this here, because our new sister 
entered into all our interests and pleasures 
with great zest, and, not least, into the sporting 
joys of Glen Fyne. It was a great satisfaction 
to my father that she so much enjoyed her 
visits there. 

He thus speaks of her in his Reminiscen- 
ces : — 

" Bertram's marriage separated him only partially 
from us, and added a very dear element to our 
family circle. I cannot think what my life would 
have been, and especially in these later years when 
I have been so shut off from the outer world, 
without their companionship. " 
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One or two extracts from Glen Fyne letters 

will show how much my father delighted in 

his sojourn there : — 

To his Wife. 

" Glen Fyne Lodge, 

" Saturday (1891). 
" 'The trivial round, the common task, would fur- 
nish all we ought to ask,' so wrote one whose words 
have always had authority ; and here we may have 
to apply it, for our life is eventless, and absolutely 
apart from the world; but the hills and river, in 
their exquisite beauty and perpetual change, cannot 
fail but lift up one's thoughts to their great Maker." 

The two following are to Mary Scudamore 
Stanhope, daughter of Archdeacon Stanhope, 
(one of my fathers and mother's oldest friends), 
who was afterwards married to my brother 
Gerald, and for whom my father had a most 
affectionate regard : — 

"Glen Fyne Lodge, 
"Inveraray, Aug. 24, (1894). 
"My dear May, 

" I have welcome letters from your 
father and you; a few grouse are well bestowed 
if they bring such a return. If I can get a bit 
stronger, I shall be glad for my children's sake; but 
for myself I am very content, and find greater 
pleasure in watching them at work with rod or gun 
than if I were handling them myself. Gerald and 
his young friend have averaged 15 brace of grouse 
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a day, and we have got 30 salmon. There seems to 
be a sufficiency of deer about, and I like to watch 
them through the glass ; a day or two ago Gerald 
was within 200 yards of 30 of them, watching them 
at his leisure. It is very pleasant to hear of your, 
and your father's enjoyment of the high Alps ; I 
must be, and am, content with the Highlands. Our 
life is a strange one in this solitary glen, not a soul 
ever comes up it, not even a stray tourist pedes- 
trian, but we have plenty of books and papers, 
and the weather has been good for Argyllshire. 
Yesterday and to-day gorgeously beautiful. My 
best remembrances to your father and mother, and 
do not let your old friend drop out of yours. 

u Yours, dear May, ever, 

" T. Percival Heywood." 

"Glen Fyne Lodge, 
" Inveraray, 

"Aug. 25, 1895. 
"My dear May, 

" You must think the wild hills of 
Argyle a very poor substitute for the snow mountains 
and glaciers over which you have been climbing, but 
yet they have their charm. Gerald, Monica, Ethel 
Jenkins, and I, with now one, now another shooting 
friend, make up a sufficiently cheerful party, and 
are greatly enjoying ourselves. 

"The sport is not great, but it is continuous, and 
satisfies the shooters and fishers. Some 40 salmon 
have been got so far ; few can throw a fly better 
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than Monica, but the fish do not rise well to it, and 
bait has to be resorted to. 

"I cannot tell you of the beauties of the moor, 
for I cannot climb to them, but those who reach the 
Eagle Falls (eagles still nest there in an absolutely 
inaccessible place) speak of them as almost 
unrivalled in their beauty. 

"The deer too are a great interest, and they 
come down near to our Lodge. A few days ago 
more than 50 hinds with 3 stags, frightened by the 
shepherds gathering the sheep, swept down the 
mountain side, through the river, and up the 
opposite hill, close to where Monica was fishing; 
more generally we see six or eight or ten, some 
with their calves, quietly feeding above the river. 
Gerald has not tried a stalk yet. 

" We have exceeding difficulty in getting grouse 
and fish away, as there is neither coach nor carrier 
to help us. I wonder how you would bear this 
solitude ; some people would think it was a prison. 
My dear mother — and to-day is the anniversary 
of her death — delighted beyond measure in the 
Highlands, and marked in my prayer book the 
Psalm cxxi., 'I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills' 
as specially associated with them ; no day, I think, 
passes without my recalling it. 

"I wonder if we shall tempt you to Claremont 
again ? do come if you can. 
"Ever, dear May, 

"Yours very assuredly, 

"T. Percival Heywood. " 
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Verses written at Glen Fyne. 

Sept. 13, 1894. 

" 'Tis time that I should homeward turn again 
And quit the calm seclusion of the Glen, 
Take up my work, neglected far too long, 
And walk in humble trust, resolved and strong. 

Time was when I could climb the hills that now 
I can but lift my eyes to from below ; 
I am content, so God will send me thence 
The help I so much need for my defence. 

Years too have passed since I could shoot or ride, 
And e'en my rod must now be laid aside : 
'Tis better so ; life was not made for sport, 
And, for what's left to do, 'tis all too short. 

To watch my fair young friends with skilful hand 
Bring the hard struggling salmon to the land, 
Gives me like pleasure now, to that I gained 
When my own rod by rising fish was strained. 

I speed my sons when they go forth to stalk ; 
My own, on level road, a less ambitious walk. 
The will for self no longer now to live 
Is what I humbly ask my God to give. 

T. P. H." 



CHAPTER VII. 



MILES PLATTING- 



THE STRUGGLE AND THE DEFEAT. 

It is not possible within the limits of this 
volume to give the whole history of the Miles 
Platting prosecution. My fathers efforts, both 
in public and private, in defence and support 
of the clergy and people of St. John's, during 
the cruel and unjust persecution which they 
had to undergo, were generous and untiring. 
They were also entirely unselfish. He was 
not contending for a ritual which he personally 
preferred, for he was no ritualist ; nor for 
services which he regularly attended and 
wished to be conducted according to his liking, 
for he could but seldom be present at St. 
John's. 

But he could not, and would not, endure 
to see a united congregation, with its devoted 
parish priests, insulted and molested by 
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persons who had nothing to do with the church 
or parish, and relentlessly persecuted for 
obeying, in perfect good faith, the rubrics of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

He thus writes in his Reminiscences : — 

" My father, on his death-bed, with trembling 
hand, had written some suggestions for the welfare 
of Miles Platting. They were the last he wrote 
and have been carefully preserved. He committed 
the charge of it to me, and I have considered it a 
sacred one. He had built the church and the 
rectory in 1855, the Revd. W. Richardson being 
appointed rector, and a district with 4,000 inhabi- 
tants being assigned to it. From the time my 
father had become possessed of a large cottage 
property there, as a part payment for a bad bank 
debt, he had made a continuous effort to improve it, 
and to ameliorate the condition of the tenants. 
The school he first built soon proved quite inade- 
quate for the needs of the parish, and he built the 
present very large ones. Swimming and warm 
baths and wash-houses were provided, but for some 
reason were not appreciated/ No money and no 
pains were spared in a work into which my father 
threw his whole heart. Mr. Richardson resigned 
the living in 1869, and I appointed Mr. Green, a 
curate of my brother Henry, at Swinton. As the 
chancel lacked dignity, it was a great interest to 
me to try and make it beautiful. Mr. Carpenter's 
designs were admirable (1873), and the Altar with 
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its baldachino, the ambones, and pierced alabaster 
screen, leave, I think, nothing to be desired. The 
stained glass windows which had been put in, in 
memory of my father, were left untouched. 

" Mr. Green adopted a ritual alike dignified and 
devotional, and the great bulk of his people entirely 
approved. He was an excellent parish priest. The 
ritual was a far less advanced one than that adop- 
ted in two other of the Manchester churches, but 
the Church Association selected it for attack. My 
action throughout the long and anxious crisis that 
followed has been very differently judged. Some 
thought I acted rightly, some wrongly. Some at 
first thought I was right ; then changed, and thought 
I was wrong. Others at first thought me wrong, 
and later, thought me right. A great safeguard to 
me was that I was contending for no selfish object ; 
as patron of the living it was my bounden duty, as 
it was my great privilege, to defend Mr. Green from 
the scandalous attack made on him. That the 
Bishop had given his consent to the prosecution 
did not affect me. Mr. Green was a true and loyal 
Churchman, and his people were devoted to him. 
Every feeling of my nature was revolted by the 
proceedings in Lord Penzance's court, and by the 
long imprisonment in 1881-82 consequent on them. 
But the battle was fought once for all, for to him 
we owe it that ritual prosecutions are no longer 
possible, and that services unaccompanied by a 
dignified ritual are no longer acceptable to earnest 
Churchmen. The loyalty of the Miles Platting 
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people, and the devotion with which their ten 
faithful representatives fought for their rector and 
their patron, are matters of history.' ' 

The people of St. John's were deeply 
attached to their rector, and, in the truest 
sense, confidence and affection subsisted be- 
tween the pastor and his flock. He thoroughly 
understood Lancashire people, and they under- 
stood him. The following is his letter accepting 
the offer of the living : — 

"S win ton, 

"June 12, 1869. 
"My dear Sir Percival, 

"I have at length decided to accept 
the rectory of Miles Platting. I feel very incompe- 
tent indeed for the task, but I trust that I shall be 
enabled to do some little work there for the glory 
of God and the good of His Church. That kind 
confidence which you have expressed in me makes 
me almost fear that you will be disappointed ; still 
I must do my best and look for results. I think, 
considering the situation of the place, that any 
reforms ought to be introduced very gradually, and 
not until the people's hearts are to a certain extent 
with one. In these days of bitter party feeling it 
would take very little to turn the parish upside 
down, and to have the # church desecrated by mobs 
of roughs egged on by Orangemen and others. I 
need scarcely say that it will be my object to have 
all things done some time or other (and the sooner 
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the better) in the Church's way; and I hope too 
that the arrangement of the sittings to which you 
refer will eventually be carried out. I know of no 
one from whom I would so gladly have received a 
living as yourself, for I feel that my wishes are so 
thoroughly at one with yours. My great regret is 
at leaving Swinton, especially on account of your 
brother. We have worked together so agreeably, 
and I have been so happy to be where I had his 
noble example and truly practical holiness to look 
up to. He little knows how much I owe to him, 
not only of earthly, but far more of Heavenly 
things, and it is one consolation that at Miles 
Platting we shall not be far separated. 

" With best regards, and much gratitude, 

" I am most truly yours, 

"Sidney F. Green." 

Mr. Green devoted himself entirely to 
his people; by day, and by night also if 
necessary, he was at their service. He taught 
them with the utmost care, never introducing 
any ritual which they did not understand and 
appreciate. Mr. Richardson's chief supporters 
were also Mr. Green's, for although a few 
deserted the church, especially when the black 
gown was discarded, the leading men remained 
and so did many more. The sick and 
sorrowful found in their new rector a true 
comforter and friend. The church became 
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the centre of their love and devotion, and many- 
were the gifts these poor people presented to 
adorn and beautify it. The parochial gather- 
ings were marked by a wonderful unanimity 
and brotherly feeling. My father and mother 
took the greatest interest in all that went on, 
and were often present at these parochial 
gatherings, as well as at the church on special 
occasions. Their support was ever ready 
when needed. From time to time various 
parties of the parishioners went over for the 
day to Doveleys and were warmly welcomed 
and hospitably entertained there. But these 
happy days of quiet growth and development, 
and of pleasant social intercourse were not to 

last. 

A cloud was rising ; it became darker and 

darker ; the storm broke ; and when it had 

passed, it left a desolation which it has taken 

years to overcome. A certain Mr. George 

McDonagh, a local Orangeman, was the first 

to mar the peace of the parish. He got up 

a petition against the rector, as follows : — 

" May 18, 1878. 

"To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 

Manchester. 
"My Lord Bishop, 

"It is with feelings of deep sorrow 

that we now publicly testify to the propagation of 
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'false doctrine and deadly error' by the Rev. S. F. 
Green of St. John-the-Evangelist's, Miles Platting, 
Manchester. We do so feeling our responsibility 
to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
great Head of the Church, Who looks for the 
faithful fulfilment of our several stewardships, and 
whose solemn charges to the seven Churches of 
Asia are now speaking trumpet-tongued to our own. 

"If error so contrary to our articles and homilies 
is allowed to be taught in our ' Protestant reformed 
Church/ we testify that a bloodless revolution will 
have taken place, as effective as if the Roman 
Catholic Church was established in her stead ; for 
we are driven out and deprived of the benefits 
provided by our Protestant forefathers, of having 
ministered to us and to our children a form of true 
worship and sound doctrine. We therefore pray 
that your Lordship will use the great power 
committed unto you, and eradicate this abominable 
idolatry, so that God's blessing may freely descend 
upon us. 

" We beg to subscribe ourselves your Lordship's 
humble servants. " (Signed by 320 Parishoners) . 

The letter accompanying this petition (the 
spelling of which was as original and peculiar) 
desired that 

"His Lordship as chief Shephard over us, will 
cause an inestigation, and Stop what is a scandel to 
our protestant reformed church. But we take higer 
ground, and Say if such teachings permeate the 
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minds of the people, the Almighty Judgements 
have been and will be swift and sure. (Palm 94)." 

The Bishop replied : — 

"Sir, "May 20, 1878. 

" I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
petition, signed (you inform me) ' by 320 parishioners 
of St. John-the-Evangelist's, Miles Platting,' in 
which your petitioners i publicly testify to the pro- 
pagation of false doctrine and deadly error by the 
Rev. S. F. Green,' the rector of the said parish, 
and call upon me to ' use the power committed to 
me to eradicate this abominable idolatry.' 

" I respectfully submit to the petitioners, that, 
as no particulars either of the ' idolatry ' or of the 
* false doctrine and deadly error' alleged, are given, 
I can take no steps, either by way of remonstrance 
or otherwise, against the inculpated clergyman. 

" I have not counted the signatures to the petition, 
but I observe, upon a cursory examination of it, 
that whole families of five, six, and, in one instance, 
seven persons have signed it at once, and that 
whole groups of signatures are evidently in one 
handwriting, and are not, therefore, the signatures 
of the persons whose names they profess to give. 
This fact very much weakens the value of the 

petition in my eyes. 

" I remain, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"J. Manchester. 
" Mr. George McDonagh, 

" 522 Oldham Road." 
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This petition having failed, Mr. McDonagh 
placed the case in the hands of the Church 
Association, who took it up, and on Dec. 2nd, 
1878, the Bishop received a " presentation " 
signed by three so-called "parishioners." In 
January, 1879, there is the following entry in 
the St. John's (Miles Platting) Monthly 
Record : — 

" We regret to announce that certain mistaken 
persons, for the most part entirely unknown to us, 
are endeavouring by means of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, to interfere with our church and 
services. A memorial to the Bishop of the Diocese 
against this interference was drawn up by the 
Communicants of the church, and forwarded to 
him after it had lain for signature at the church 
door for five days. Over 200 names of bond fide 
Communicants were appended. It is to be noted 
that the clergy of the church took no part in 
drawing up the memorial. " 

In June, 1879, the same periodical again 
refers to the prosecution : — 

" The three nominally aggrieved parishioners 
have never, to the knowledge of the rector or the 
congregation, attended the church except for the 
purposes connected with the prosecution, and two 
of them are absolutely not known to us by sight. 
Not a single Communicant of the church (and there 
are about 240 on the roll), nor any member of the 
congregation, has had anything to do with the 
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matter. On the contrary, all, without exception, 
are entirely united in supporting the rector in his 
present difficult position." 

But the petition of the Communicants was 
unheeded : that of the three nominally ag- 
grieved was listened to. The prosecution 
took its course. The case went before Lord 
Penzance's court. 

" The matters charged against Mr. Green in the 
representation were: (1) the mixed chalice; (2) 
lighted candles ; (3) unlawful vestments ; (4) kneel- 
ing during the prayer of consecration ; (5) elevation 
of paten and cup; (6) placing the alms on the 
credence instead of allowing them to remain on the 
Holy Table ; (7) using the sign of the Cross towards 
the congregation ; (8) consecrating so as to prevent 
the people from seeing him break the bread or take 
the cup in his hand; (9) unlawfully, and in a 
ceremonial manner, and as part of the service, 
raising the cup ; (10) a large cross of brass on the 
Holy Table, or on a ledge immediately above the 
same, and appearing to form part thereof; (11) a 
baldachino." 

" The accusations were partly true, and partly 
false, and were merely the ordinary improvements 
in Divine service adopted in hundreds of other 
churches. The fact that some points sworn to were 
false, shows clearly enough the character of the 
complainants, namely that they did not in point of 
fact know what they were talking about, and prob- 
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ably were never present at the Holy Communion 
till they were told off to watch that service at St. 
John's. The Council of the Church Association, 
knowing that certain things were done in some 
churches, asked questions based on that supposition, 
and, naturally, the witnesses seeing they were ex- 
pected to answer ' yes ' did so in all cases, whether 
true or false. In a case tried at ordinary law courts, 
witnesses of this sort would, of course, be promptly 
exposed by the counsel on the other side, and the 
case would collapse." — S. F. G. 

Mr. Green could not accept conscientiously 
the findings of the Privy Council, which were 
inconsistent with the rubrics of the Prayer 
Book, nor could he obey a secular court in 
matters concerning the Faith and ritual of the 
Church. 

How completely the present system of juris- 
diction has become discredited is clearly shown 
by the Dean of St. Paul's, in the discussion on 
Ecclesiastical courts by the Lower House of 
Convocation (Feb., 1899). Dean Gregory says 
in the course of his speech: — 

" The Church of England has had its own courts 
very much longer than the Army and Navy have 
had courts for themselves, and yet, the clergy are 
to be expected to yield at once obedience to secular 
courts that intrude where they have no business, 
and the clergy are to be satisfied to be tried before 
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people who have no right to try them. No wonder 
if a few persons who are accused of offences prefer 
to be condemned at once, rather than plead before 
a court where there is no chance of justice. I do 
not wish to put anything more harshly than I ought 
to do, but I say these courts are ' unhappily and 
grievously discredited.' The people do not go to 
them, do not credit, do not depend on them, do 
not use them, do not yield to their decisions. " 

The Dean of Lichfield, speaking after Dean 
Gregory, said : — 

" Then with regard to the Provincial court, that 
court of which the Dean of St. Paul's has spoken 
in withering terms, the court of Lord Penzance ; 
that court is consigned to obscurity, and is abso- 
lutely no good to any one, except one important 
person, and that is the aged judge, who for two or 
three years tried in vain to enforce its hopeless 
penalties, and for many more years has enjoyed a 
sinecure office." 

By this court Mr. Green was condemned 
in 1879, and for contempt of this court he 
was imprisoned in Lancaster Castle on the 
19th of March, 1881. To pay the iniquitous 
bill of costs, which amounted to about ^450, 
the sale of his "goods and chattels" took place 
at the rectory on Aug. 4th and 5th of the 
same year. The English Church Union 
bought in many of his books and other 
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valuables, for which object a grant of ^222 9s. 
from the Sustentation Fund was made. 

Just before the sale the following letter 
appeared in the Times: — 

"To the Editor of the Times. 

" Sir, 

"Mr. Green has appealed to the Lord 
Chancellor for help under circumstances which 
must enlist for him general sympathy. He asks for 
his wife and children the protection which he him- 
self can no longer give them. 

"It is difficult to believe that in this country such 
an outrage as that now threatened to Miles Platting 
rectory can be permitted. To imprison the 
husband first, and then turn the wife and children 
into the street is worse than cruel ; it is brutal. 
For the moment it is no question whether Mr. 
Green has acted rightly or wrongly ; at least he has 
borne with dignity his prolonged imprisonment. 

"I do not ask you to allow the Times to be a 
medium of my advocacy of his cause ; I only 
earnestly plead that you will, by admitting my 
letter, help me to raise a protest against proceedings 
which are an intolerable aggravation of my friend's 
sufferings. 

"Yours etc. 

"T. Percival Heywood, 
"Patron of the living of Miles Platting. 

"August 1." 

To obtain Mr. Green's release, my father 
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tried every possible means. He appealed to 

those in high places, and, when they would 

not move, he tried to form public opinion, so 

that the voice of the nation might insist on the 

prison doors being opened. He spoke at 

meeting after meeting, he wrote letters to the 

papers, and his righteous indignation allowed 

him no rest so long as this injustice continued. 

Speaking at a meeting of the E. C. U. in 

1881, he said : — 

"For eleven years Mr. Green has laboured in 
Miles Platting. . . . He has surrounded him- 
self with true and loyal friends who are prepared to 
make any sacrifice for him. They do not desire to 
come before the world, they simply desire quietly 
and earnestly to work for his release. Your Union 
is doing its best, and still promises another appeal 
to the House of Lords. That may take some weeks 
to effect, and it may not be successful. No day 
should elapse now without every effort being made 
to release him. The time has come when every 
Englishman ought to work strenuously for this 
object. It is a noble thing on Mr. Green's part to 
suffer in prison, but it is a fearful thing for a man 
to lose his liberty. The governor of the gaol does 
everything that he can to relieve him, but his 
liberty is taken from him for doing what he believes 
and what we believe to be his duty. I can suggest 
no direct means for you to adopt, with this exception : 
that you must in your goodness try to form a public 
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opinion as quickly as you can that shall demand 
his release with a loud and definite voice." 

In October, 1881, my father spoke again at 
a large meeting of Churchmen in Derby of 
which he was the chairman. In the same 
month a meeting was held at Reading, con- 
vened by the Church of England Working- 
Men's Society, over which Sir John Conroy 
presided. The Town Hall was crowded. A 
letter was read from Dr. Pusey, also one from 
Mr. Green, of which I quote a part : — 

"Miles Platting is a very poor district of 
Manchester. It is a neighbourhood of the most 
uninviting kind, where the commonest grass will 
not grow, and where, if anywhere, an attempt to 
give those who dwell in such a place something of 
beauty in the worship and House of God might, 
even if unwise, have been forgiven. The congrega- 
tion is entirely made up of the poorer class — many 
of the very poorest — who love the church as their 
home, and are never tired of adding, by their self- 
denial, fresh details of ornament ; and I may say 
that the larger proportion of the ornaments which 
are objected to are the gifts of the people themselves. 
I may also say that the three nominally i aggrieved 
parishioners' never at any time attended the church. 

"Now I, for my part, say very humbly, but 
firmly withal, that I would suffer the loss of all 
things sooner than submit the Church, of which I 
am an unworthy minister, to the indignity that any 
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three persons, no matter who or what, shall order 

the services of a church in which they have no 

concern whatever ; and, secondly, that to assent to 

the Public Worship Act, and to submit to its judge, 

would be to give the British Parliament spiritual 

jurisdiction over the Church, and to submit the 

kingdom of Jesus Christ to a body, the members 

of which are not even expected to be Christians. 

The Church I understand to* be a Society founded 

by Christ to bring the world into obedience to His 

laws ; and the idea that the Church should receive 

her laws from the world, from a body absolutely 

external to herself, is too monstrous ever to be 

tolerated; neither would such a Church be fit for 

anything but to be 'cast out and trodden under 

foot of men'." 

On November 7th, the same Society held a 
meeting in the great hall of the Cannon Street 
Hotel :— 

"When Sir Percival Heywood took the chair 
not only was every seat on the floor of the hall and 
in the gallery occupied, chiefly by men, but all the 
gangways and every foot of standing room was 
made the most of." 

There was an overflow meeting in another 
room of the hotel, and there were thousands 
outside who could not obtain admittance. 
These late comers were chiefly working men, 
who were hindered by their work from 
coming earlier. 
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Again letters were read from Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Green. Also letters of sympathy with the 
objects of the meeting from the Bishop of Ely, 
Bishop Abraham, Archdeacon Denison, Lord 
Bath, Lord Salisbury, Lord Clinton, and Lord 
Nelson. 

The speakers were Lord Edward Churchill, 
Mr. Berdmore Compton, the Honourable 
C. L. Wood, Mr. A. Tooth, Mr. Inglis, Mr. 
James Parker, Dr. Phillimore, Mr. Enraght, 
Dr. Belcher, Mr. Powell, Mr. Mackonochie, 
and others. In January, 1882, there was a 
meeting at Miles Platting. In February 
another was held at Brighton, and my father, 
speaking there, said that ' he had been for long 
that day at the Home Office, pleading every- 
thing he could bring before the Home 
Secretary on behalf of his friend, he told 
him that he was going to speak at Brighton, 
and he hoped he would be allowed to take 
good news with him. He had none; 
absolutely none. The answer he got was 
11 yield, and you shall be released ; refuse to 
yield, and you shall remain where you are/ " 

Sunday, the 19th of March, was the anni- 
versary of Mr. Green's imprisonment. Prayers 
were offered for him in many churches and a 
letter from Dr. Pusey which appeared in the 
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Church Times, referring to that occasion, will be 
read with interest : — 

"To the President of the English Church Union. 

" My dear President, 

"Mankind in the year 1892 will, I 
think, be much ashamed of us in 1882. The panic 
which produced the Public Worship Regulation 
Act is not yet over, and panics are always 
unreasoning and unreasonable. All evil is grow- 
ing (as is good also, but silently — good makes 
no noise) ; crimes are more atrocious than they 
were some years ago ; atheism flaunts itself ; all 
unbelief is more aggressive ; and the exterminating 
party, as a remedy to all this, does what ? It 
keeps in prison one who (to use the words of the 
Bishop of Chichester in Convocation) " is the 
anxious and diligent pastor of a large congrega- 
tion, in a parish now numbering nearly 5,000 
souls," who " is shewn to live in the affections of 
his people." And for what ? For wearing a 
garment which was worn in the English Church in 
the reign of Edward VI. — for having a vestment, as 
both East and West have, for the Eucharistic 
service : a vestment which was first enjoined by 
Cranmer, and the direction to wear which stands 
in our present Prayer Book. 

" It has been fashionable to call the 'Ornaments 
rubric,' for conformity to which Mr. Green is in 
gaol, ambiguous. The words are plain enough to 
those who do not read a ' not ' into them. ' Such 
ornaments shall be retained and had in use,' etc., 
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cannot mean 'shall not be had in use/ unless 
' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ' means 
(as selfish people would have it) ' thou shalt not 
love thy neighbour as thyself.' 

" The sentence is as plain as any in our lan- 
guage. A calm and dispassionate judge said of it : 
1 The clause in question, by which I mean the 
Rubric in question, is perfectly unambiguous in 
language, free from all difficulty as to construction/ 
So wrote the eminent and clear-minded judge, Sir 
J. T. Coleridge, the father of the present Lord 
Coleridge. Another, Sir R. Phillimore, said: 
1 After repeated and attentive perusal of the lan- 
guage, it (the Rubric) does quite appear to me as 
plain as any which is to be found in any statutory 
enactment.' 

" And by whom has it been over-ruled that white 
is black, and that an injunction to do a thing is a 
prohibition to do it ? 

" A court whose distinguished author, Lord 
Brougham, stated in the House of Lords, that it 
had been framed without the expectation that 
matters of doctrine would be brought before it ; a 
court whose decisions have been protested against, 
in one grave case by 1 1 ,ooo clergy ; a court which 
has treated grave matters of faith as * open 
questions ' ; a court of men eminent for station and 
knowledge of civil law, but without knowledge of 
the matters of Faith, on which it blindly judges ; 
a court of which John Keble anticipated that the 
same instinct which strains the foundations in 
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order to screen misbelief or unbelief, may narrow 
them so as to proscribe a strong or clear Faith and 
that which implies it. 

" The exterminating party have, I trust, now run 
too wild a race. Three priests whom it imprisoned 
were delivered. The fourth, whom we cannot ex- 
tricate from its grasp, will, I hope, preach to the 
hearts of English people the tolerance which the 
intolerant will not exercise towards him. It was 
said by a Bishop in convocation : * There are 
hundreds of clergy who are disobeying rubrics (of 
the meaning of which there is not a shadow of a 
doubt) who are not only left unmolested, but are 
taking part in the action which led to the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Green.' The English have a great 
reverence for law, but they love also honesty and 
fair play. They will not, in the end, I trust, 
endure * law breakers ' invoking the aid of the law 
to imprison those who do in reality keep the law, 
and contravene only un-law. One of the earliest 
English laws, extant nearly twelve centuries ago 
(A.D. 697), ordains that the Church shall enjoy 
her own judgments (Spelman's Concilia, i. 194). 
For maintaining this Mr. Green is imprisoned. 

" Hard must it be for a zealous lover of souls to 
be cut off from the people whom he loves, and by 
whom he is loved. Hard must it be for one who 
has fought the good fight to be inactive while the 
Evil-one is busy in capturing souls for whom 
Christ died ; but, as in the days of martyrdom the 
blood of martyrs was the harvest-seed of the 
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Church, so every trial borne meekly for the Faith 
of Christ, and the cause of Christ, is a pledge of 
final victory; and on this anniversary of Mr. 
Green's imprisonment we may respectfully con- 
gratulate him, in the words of one put to death in 
the Marian persecution, that ' the fire so kindled 
will not easily be put out.' 

" Through his imprisonment the Church of 
England will, I trust, be freed. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"E. B. Pusey." 

Dr. Pusey wrote to the Times, on August 
24th, on behalf of Mr. Green, and again on 
August 31st. This was the last battle on 
behalf of the Church in which he took a share. 
He died shortly after, on September 16th. 

A meeting was held at Cambridge on March 
20th, when the following letter was read from 
Mr. Beresford Hope : — 

" My dear Mr. Hicks, 

" I shall be detained in town on 
Monday by Parliament, but you may assure the 
meeting of the sorrow and indignation with which 
I regard the barbarous imprisonment of that 
devoted man, Mr. Green. If those who are 
responsible for that unrighteous act wish to set 
themselves straight with their countrymen, they 
have but one course to pursue, namely, to take 
steps for his unconditional release. 

" Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

"A. J. B. Beresford Hope," 
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The gallery, at this meeting, was mostly 
occupied by undergraduates. 

My father pleaded with intense earnestness 
that some steps should be taken, some new 
plan tried, to procure release. 

" It is but a short time," he said, " since the 
Church Association took possession of the rectory 
at Miles Platting and sold the furniture, and turned 
out Mr. Green's wife and children ; it is a disgrace 
to the country. Mr. Green being in prison could 
not stretch out his hand to save his wife, and his 
heart was nearly broken. Then came his wife's 
illness, and he was again nearly broken-hearted. 
At one time Mr. Green's imprisonment was be- 
coming intolerable owing to the limited amount of 
exercise available, and he had been most thankful 
to the Governor for allowing him to wheel in the 
coal for the two divisions of the gaol. 

1 ' The question is : what can we do ? We have 
tried in all ways. I myself have done my best at 
the Home Office. From the Home Office there is 
no response, they will do nothing. Petitions have 
gone up from all parts of the country, but the 
Queen has been advised not to take any notice of 
them. The Houses of Convocation have moved in 
the matter, but the Archbishops and Bishops have 
declined to do anything ; though they addressed a 
remonstrance to the Church Association asking it 
not to be so severe. My own honoured Bishop, 
the Bishop of Lichfield, was the first who seemed 
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to stand up for Mr. Green. He did all he could, 
and failed. 

" Now the question is, can Cambridge do any- 
thing for Mr. Green ? Will Cambridge do some- 
thing for him ? The University of Cambridge is a 
mighty strength. Could you not approach Mr. 
Hope and ask him whether there is not, through 
the House of Commons, a power of approaching 
the Crown for the release of Mr. Green ? . . ." 

Although nothing was effected towards the 
liberation of Mr. Green by the efforts made at 
and after this meeting, a number of the under- 
graduates, determined to show their appreci- 
ation of the stand he had made for the 
Church's liberty, and proud to claim him as a 
Cambridge man, defrayed the cost of his M.A. 
degree, which was conferred on him at a 
Congregation, on Thursday, May 10, 1883. 

"The gallery of the Senate House was well filled 
with spectators, who cheered lustily when Mr. 
Green's name was read out by the Proctor, and 
when he presented himself before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and knelt down to have his degree conferred 
upon him, such a burst of applause broke from the 
gallery as completely to stop the proceedings for a 
time, and the cheers were renewed as Mr. Green 
walked down the Senate House. Three cheers 
were also given for Sir Percival Heywood, and, last 
but not least, for Mrs. Green, who was present in 
the Senate House to witness her husband's hearty 
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reception. Three groans were also given for the 
Church Association.' ' 

I must return from this digression and take 
up the thread of the narrative. 

Three years had now passed since the rector 
of Miles Platting had been inhibited under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. On 
September 27th, 1882, the Bishop of Man- 
chester wrote to my father informing him 
that, under the same Act, Mr. Green was now 
deprived, and that the benefice of St. John- 
the-Evangelist, Miles Platting, had become 
void. 

The burning indignation which filled my 
father's soul on receiving this notification, 
found expression in a speech made at a meet- 
ing of the Church of England Working-Men's 
Society, during the Church Congress at Derby. 
The meeting was enthusiastic ; my father was 
received with an ovation, the people rising to 
their feet and cheering heartily. When the 
cheering had subsided, he said : — 

" You do me a great honour, and a great kind- 
ness. I accept it as your testimony to my dear and 
honoured friend. (Cheers). I have in my pocket a 
paper in which there is a deliberate charge that I 
have acted in an underhand and intriguing manner. 
(Loud cries of * shame ') . There shall be no doubt 
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from to-night. I have received from the Bishop of 
Manchester notice that the living of Miles Platting 
is voided. I do not accept the notice. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering). Lord Penzance has no power 
to deprive a clergyman of the Church of England. 
(Hear, hear). The English Church Union have 
fought Mr. Green's battle bravely and generously. 
My turn comes now. (Great cheering). I am told — 
it is a villainous cruelty to tell me — that if I will 
put a new man into the living of Miles Platting 
Mr. Green shall be released. (Shame). What? 
Insult Mr. Green ? Insult those churchwardens 
who have stood by him so loyally ? Insult the 
parishioners, who one and all are praying that Mr. 
Green may be restored to them ? No ! So help 
me God. (Great cheering). No word have I 
received till this notice reached me three days ago. 
I know now what action to take. I should fail in 
my duty to Mr. Green, to his parishioners, to 
Churchmen, and to my countrymen generally, if I 
did not take a firm stand in this matter. (Cheers). 
" I hold, and hold absolutely, that Mr. Green 
has been illegally imprisoned from beginning to 
end. I say there was no possible justification for 
it. I believe that, at last, such a feeling will be 
aroused among my fellow countrymen, that a 
demand will be made in unmistakeable language 
that Mr. Green may come out of gaol, and as 
rector of Miles Platting. (Great cheering). That is 
the one object I have at heart. I pray God that I 
may succeed. I pray God that you may succeed. 
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The very foundations of your Church will be shaken 
if you are beaten in this contest. 

" If that man, whom the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has spoken of as a clergyman of unblemished 
character, is not only to suffer eighteen months' 
imprisonment, but, when he comes out, is to be 
turned, with his family, a beggar into the streets, I 
know not what my country is coming to. I say 
that there is a stain on my country ; and I hope my 
countrymen will rise up as one man and demand 
that this great injustice shall be done away with, 
and that Mr. Green shall be restored to Miles 
Platting. (Great cheering)." 

I think the greatest blow of all to my father 
was the receipt of the following letter, which 
at once put an end to all his hopes of seeing 
the great wrong righted. He was willing to 
do all in his power, and beyond his power, as 
he had expressed his determination to do, in 
his Derby speech ; but, when Mr. Green 
resigned, all the cherished hopes of seeing 
him reinstated as rector in his beloved parish 
were ended : — 

" Lancaster, 
" Eve of St. Simon and St. Jude, 1882. 
" My dear Sir Percival, 

" After much consideration I have 
decided to place my resignation of the trust, which 
more than thirteen years ago you confided to me, 
into your hands. 
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" My reasons for taking the step at this particu- 
lar time are three. 

(i) " The papers say that the Bishop of Man- 
chester is going, as amicus cuyi<b % to apply to Lord 
Penzance for my release. You will readily under- 
stand that if I, as a simple priest, for the Church's 
sake, could not recognise Lord Penzance, how 
anxious I must feel to relieve the Church from the 
degradation of a Bishop going to him in the 
character of a suppliant. 

(2) " The Bishop told Mr. Cowgill that he is 
sequestrating the revenue of my benefice. You 
will then, I doubt not, be taking action on my 
behalf; but I could not indeed allow my noble and 
generous benefactor to embark upon proceedings 
which, even if they promised well, would entail 
years of trouble and anxiety, and, in the present 
state of feeling, could end only one way. 

(3) " For the sake of the flock I would rather 
resign now than after release. I have no desire to 
go and make a hollow pretence of a return to them, 
knowing all the time that it cannot be maintained. 
The tie that has bound us together has been so 
sacred, and our hearts are so knit together, that I 
feel it would be almost cruel to raise an impression 
that our old loving intercourse was to be as of old, 
and we were again to journey on together in the 
same company. The tie has been in a manner 
partly broken by the absence of a year-and-a-half. 
It would be, I think, kinder to them, and certainly 
more consonant with my own feelings, not to renew 
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it unless there were some hope, however feeble, 
that it could be maintained. Therefore, my dear 
Patron (a word which, when I have thought of you, 
has ever been an incentive to all that is noble and 
good), I use the word for the last time, with what 
pain I need not say, with what gratitude I cannot 
say ; only feeling how very far my work must fall 
short of what you had a right to expect, and 
humbly asking you to judge me leniently as a poor 
erring mortal, who, however feebly, in some 
measure strove to do his duty. 

" May God's blessing ever rest on you and 

yours. 

" Yours ever gratefully, 

" Sidney F. Green." 

On the evening of All Saints' day two 
announcements were made from the pulpit of 
St. John's, the one of the rector's resignation, 
the other to the effect that the Bishop had 
informed Mr. Cowgill that another priest was 
to be sent to take charge of St. John's in 
his place, and to reduce the ritual to the 
"Cathedral standard." The congregation ad- 
journed to the school, where Mr. Green's 
beautiful letter to his people (which for want 
of room I cannot insert here) was read. The 
" Monthly Record " says : — 

" Was there anyone who remained untouched by 
its pathetic tone ? Strong men were drying their 
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eyes and stifling their sobs; women, in undisguised " 
grief wailed aloud ; and no one who beheld this 
scene could do otherwise than confess how close 
and firm and real a thing was the spiritual relation- 
ship which bound this flock to their pastor." 

The following resolution was carried un- 
animously : — 

" That this meeting of the congregation, of St. 
John's, Miles Platting, begs to record its great 
pain and sorrow at its most bitter parting from the 
Revd. S. F. Green, and desires to assure him of 
the continuance of its most tender regard and 
affection." 

On Saturday, November 4th, the Bishop 
of Manchester appeared, represented by his 
Chancellor, in the court of Lord Penzance, to 
sue for the release of Mr. Green from Lancas- 
ter Castle, on the ground of his being no 
longer rector of Miles Platting, and, therefore, 
no longer able to disobey Lord Penzance's 
inhibition. This was at last granted, and, 
on the evening of that day Mr. Green left 
Lancaster Castle after nearly twenty months 
imprisonment. The bells were rung at St. 
John's church, and my father gave to Mr. 
Cowgill, the churchwardens, and the (East 
Grinstead) Sisters ^100, to be used for the 
benefit of the poor of the parish in honour of 
the occasion. 
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On Sunday, November 5th, the Revd. W. 
R. Pym conducted the services for the first 
time, and the Archdeacon of Manchester and 
the Bishop's secretary were present at the 
10.30 service. The church was crowded, the 
service heartily rendered, but out of the vast 
congregation not one person communicated. 

At the unanimous request of the Communi- 
cants of St. John's, my father presented Mr. 
Cowgill to the living. The Bishop refused 
to institute him. 

My father then wrote to the Bishop : — 

" Doveleys, 

" Dec. 26, 1882. 
" My Lord Bishop, 

" Your refusal to institute Mr. Cow- 
gill to the rectory of Miles Platting brings me into 
a position of antagonism to your Lordship, which I 
deplore, but from which I have failed to find a way 
of escape. 

" I have exercised my right of presentation with 
a grave sense of my responsibility, with the advice 
of friends on whose judgment I could rely, and 
with the entire approval of the parishioners. 

" I believe Mr. Cowgill to be well fitted for the 
post to which I have nominated him, and his testi- 
monials, being signed by Lord Mulgrave, Mr. 
Heath, and Mr. Lomax, men of known integrity in 
the diocese, though set aside by your lordship as 
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not trustworthy, were, to me, valuable additional 
testimony to his worth. 

" Forgive me, my lord, if I say that I am not 
aware that Mr. Green * was deprived for practising 
illegal ceremonial acts.' Lord Penzance assumed 
that his ceremonial was illegal, ordered its discon- 
tinuance, and imprisoned him for l neglecting to 
pay obedience to the orders of the court.' In the 
judgment not the slightest reference was made to 
the mixing of water with the wine in the admini- 
stration of the Holy Communion, to the wearing of 
vestments, or to the ceremonial lighting of candles 
on the Altar, and I must remind your lordship when 
you ask whether you can institute Mr. Cowgill, 
and thus assist others, ' to trample on the law of 
this Church and realm, as did Mr. Green/ that you 
have allowed Mr. Cowgill for a year and eight 
months, without a word of warning, to practise the 
very ritual of which you complain, and that the 
Prime Minister has not hesitated to reward with 
well-earned advancement a priest who practised, 
and was perfectly known to practise, the ceremonial 
which you characterise as illegal. Had you taken 
action yourself against Mr. Green, instead of 
sanctioning the action of the Church Association, I 
should not now have presented Mr. Cowgill to 
you ; as you did not do so, and as you have never, 
so far as I know, taken action against any of your 
clergy who practise a high ritual, which it surely 
was your bounden duty to do if they were acting 
illegally, I consider that I am fully justified in 
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asking for Mr. Cowgill's institution. 

" I purposely avoid referring in detail to what 
you state to have passed between Mr. Cowgill and 
yourself on the occasion of his examination, for the 
reason that Mr. Cowgill holds that the quotations 
of conversations does him an injustice which he 
will be able to correct hereafter; but I do feel 
strongly that it will be disastrous if your lordship 
allows it to be thought that Mr. Cowgill has injured 
his cause by his straight-forward acknowledgment 
of his loyalty to his late rector, and of his intention 
to continue the ritual which had hitherto been 
adopted. 

" I may tell you that Mr. Cowgill never desired 
that I should nominate him to the living ; he 
desired only to work for and with the people he 
loved and who loved him ; he would gladly have 
continued as assistant priest to any rector that I 
might nominate; his cherished wish, however, being 
that, by an exchange of livings, his displaced rector 
should secure a new and congenial sphere of work. 
This setting aside of himself has naturally in- 
fluenced me in his nomination ; nor can I consent 
to withdraw it, for it has earned for him my 
respect and gratitude. 

" " Should your lordship still refuse to institute 
him, you will drive me to one of two alternatives — 
either with the greatest reluctance to seek a court of 
law to protect my right of patronage, which I have 
exercised to the best of my judgment; or to ask 
Mr. Green to receive back the resignation which he 
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placed in my hands (your lordship having refused 
to accept it), and to take his old place in the 
rectory from which, in generous consideration for 
me, he withdrew. 

" I have always held that his position there was 
unassailable ; his deprivation was never announced 
to him till Lord Penzance gave his judgment; it 
was never announced to me, and on the 28th of 
August, after the latest date of the supposed depri- 
vation, you wrote to me 1 1 have had no notice from 
the Court of Arches of Mr. Green's deprivation, 
and therefore I have no right to assume it, or to act 
as though deprivation had taken place.' On the 27th 
of September you wrote * No official information or 
evidence has as yet been furnished to me,' but that 
* assuming these circumstances to be in fact as 
reputed,' you gave me notice that ' the Benefice of 
St. John's, Miles Platting had become void.' 

" My lord, on that assumption, and, as I must 
believe till you contradict it, under some direction 
from the government, which was pressed at that 
time by the late Archbishop to take some action 
for Mr. Green's release, you sequestered the living, 
and thus gained a colourable reason for asking for 
the release. 

" I appealed in a letter to the Times to you not 
to adopt this course, on the ground that the end 
did not justify the means; and, as a trustee of the 
living, not allowing the legality of the sequestra- 
tion, I should now consider it a breach of trust, 
were I to allow any of the funds to be diverted to 
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the payment of the priest you have put in charge. 

" I will but add, my lord, that my father on his 
death-bed commended the charge of the parish, for 
which he had done so much, to my care. It has 
been my privilege, as it has been my sacred duty, 
to carry out his wishes ; I am doing now what in 
the sight of God I believe to be for its best 
interests. I pray you with all respect and with all 
earnestness to relieve it from the almost intolerable 
burden you have laid on it, and to save me from 
being brought into collision with a chief pastor of 
my Church, whose office I not only respect but 
reverence. 

" I am, my lord Bishop, 

" With all respect, yours, 

**T. Percival Heywood." 

The Reminiscences explain my fathers 
further action. He never could see more than 
one way in anything, and that was straight 
forward. 

" My action in seeking to force the Bishop to 
institute Mr. Cowgill to the living when vacated by 
Mr. Green may be open to criticism. I believe I 
was right, if not wise, to do so. It had been the 
strongly expressed wish of the Miles Platting people 
that I should present him for institution, and I 
consented, believing him to be a good man for the 
post, and feeling that I owed him a debt of gratitude 
for the devotion with which he had carried on the 
work of the parish during the twenty months of 
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Mr. Green's imprisonment. I failed in my conten- 
tion, as is well known. My costs, with those of the 
Bishop which I was condemned to pay, were £650. 
" I had engaged two men of high standing, Dr. 

Phillimore and Mr. Charles The 

Solicitor General was counsel for the Bishop. His 
argument, that what was good cause for deprivation 
was good cause for refusal to institute, was sound 
enough in principle, but in this case it did not apply. 
Mr. Green had done nothing to justify deprivation. 
Lord Penzance ruled that he had, and he was 
deprived, and for this Mr. Cowgill was to suffer. 
The judgment of Baron Pollock was not likely to 
satisfy me. I considered it a prejudiced one, and I 
publicly stated this at the time. Prejudice ran 
very high in those troubled days." 

This judgment was given on January 23rd, 
1884. 

Thus ended the long and weary struggle — 
apparently in entire defeat. But it is not 
really so. The long-suffering patience, self- 
sacrifice, consistency, courage, and firmness, 
of the rector, patron, and people of St. Johns 
have in truth won a great victory, not for St. 
Johns, but for the whole Church. 



CHAPTER VIII 



MILES PLATTING- 



THE DESOLATION AND THE RESTORATION. 

The long persecution, which had so sorely 
tried the faithful congregation of St. John's, 
Miles Platting, had come to an end at last. Its 
closing scenes were sad beyond expression. 
Patient endurance, and unfailing loyalty to 
their church, their patron, and their clergy, 
were all of no avail ; the cloud settled darkly 
down. It only remained now to break the 
remaining ties, to bid farewell for a time to 
all they held dear, and to "tarry the Lord's 
leisure," sure that eventually all would be 
well. 

A letter received at this time by my father 
from his sister, Mrs. Barton, was encouraging 
and consoling : — 
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" Caldy Manor, 

"Jany. 29, (1883). 

" Dearest Percival, 

" I have been anxiously following you 
in thought during these painful days to you and to 
Miles Platting, and I hear from Sarah this morning 
the decision you have come to. It seems the best 
that is possible, and though terribly trying for both, 
any other course would have been full of trouble 
every way. So now, my dear brother, have no sad 
misgivings. I know you will not. 

" Let us give our prayers to the dear Miles 
Platting people, and keep our hearts lifted up ; for 
a work which has been so faithfully begun and 
continued can only end as it began — in God. 

" What a sad thing it is to think how grievously 
the work is stopped, but we will join hands together 
and be faithful. 

" Mr. Cowgill will go now, I suppose, and the 
Sisters most likely, and I wonder what you will 
decide about the schools, etc. 

" I hope you had a good meeting at Derby. 
. . . . I think I must write to Mr. Cowgill 
and Sister Hilda to-day. 

" Your loving sister, 

"E. Barton." 

In January and August, 1883, Mr. Green 
visited Miles Platting, and was received each 
time with all the warmth and enthusiasm that 
Lancashire men and women are pre-eminently 
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capable of showing. 

The Rev. G. Booker, of St. John-the-Baptist, 
Kensington, had asked him to take temporary 
charge of his church during his enforced 
absence; and on October 7th, he began his 
work there. 

In November, he was again at Miles Platt- 
ing, but it was not until February 12th, 1884, 
that the farewell meeting took place; all hope 
being then ended by the judgment given 
against the patron on January 23rd of that 
year. 

I take the account of this meeting from the 
" Monthly Record." 

"On this day the annual congregational meeting 
took place in the schoolroom, where about 400 sat 
down to tea, the number being largely increased 
during the evening. The meeting was most enthu- 
siastic, and was characterised by perfect unanimity. 
The Revd. Harry Cowgill presided, and was 
supported by the Revd. S. F. Green, Sir Percival 
Heywood, the Revd. H. R. Heywood, vicar of 
Swinton, the Revd. Berdmore Compton, vicar of 
All Saints', Margaret St., London, the Revd. Dr. 
Marshall, rector of St. John-the-Baptist, Hulme, 
Mr. Oliver Heywood, Mr. Edward Heywood, the 
Revd. W. Climpson, curate of St. Alban's, Cheet- 
wood, and others. Addresses were presented to the 
patron, to Mr. Green, and to Mr. Cowgill, by the 
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Church Committee on behalf of the congrega- 
tion and Communicants — dignified expressions of 
sorrow, affection, gratitude, and sympathy. On 
receiving the address to the patron from Mr. 
Edward Hayward, Sir Percival Heywood, who was 
visibly affected, said : — 

" * You can well believe, my dear, honest, and faith- 
ful friends, that I am deeply moved by this proof of 
your affection and regard.' After giving his reasons 
for presenting Mr. Cowgill to the living, and saying 
that he had decided not to appeal against the 
judgment of the court of Queen's Bench, he con- 
tinued : * May God grant that his Lordship may 
send into Miles Platting a man with a tithe of the 
fitness for the post of those who have preceded him 
at St. John's. It is a most solemn thing to look 
forward to what is going to happen ; I have thought 
it well over, and am prepared for it. 

" 'To think that the grand work of the faithful 
men and women amongst you — the work they have 
carried on for years and years, is suddenly to be 
put a stop to, is enough almost to appal me ; to 
think that the gracious work of love that the Sisters 
have performed amongst you will probably be 
brought to an end, is, as I have said, enough to 
appal me ; but I can face it, for I believe we are 
contending for a cause — the cause of the Church, 
extending far beyond the boundaries of your parish. 
What provision can be made for the Sunday schools 
I know not. I can offer no suggestion. I know 
not what provision can be made for visiting the 
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sick and sorrowful, but if the Committee will accept 
money from me to distribute to those in need, I 
shall be grateful. And now, a word of parting, for 
it is very uncertain when we shall meet again. By 
the Providence of God the dark cloud still hangs 
over you ; but, when the storm is darkest, help is 
often nearest. Once, when a great storm was rag- 
ing, the good Lord drew near and said : * It is I, be 
not afraid.' Remember those words. 
" 1 will now say — Farewell." 

The Revd. H. R. Heywood (who through 
all this time of trouble had stood firmly by 
his brother and had been his constant adviser) 
said : — 

"' Ladies and gentlemen' is not the beginning 
that to-night at all suits me — * Kind and old 
friends ' would suit me well, but * much enduring 
and sorely tried friends,' alas, it has to be. A 
member of our family wrote to me the other day : — 
* For a time Miles Platting seems to be quite going 
away from us.' What that sentence means I un- 
derstand when I think of the countless associations 
that connect Heywoods with Miles Platting and 
Miles Platting with Heywoods. What that sen- 
tence means we feel only too keenly. Yet, surely, 
somehow, some day, there must come sunshine after 
this long gloom, after these dark shadows; now 'ye 
shall be scattered every one,' as others ere this have 
been scattered, but 'going' (mind you) 'everywhere 
preaching the word.' Bye and bye, assuredly, 
must come another, and an altogether different, 
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scattering — the ' scattering of all shadows and the 
end of toil and gloom.' I ask myself, why am I 
here to-night ? and I may answer my own question 
myself. Because this is Miles Platting, and for 30 
years or so I have never refused to come when 
invited, and have often come without being 
invited. Why, I have read lessons in the old 
school before I was ordained, and before the church 
was built. I have preached in the church again 
and again, and how I wish I could yet another 
again, but, since Mr. Green left Lancaster, the door 
has been and still remains closed. 

1 'Why am I here? Because this is Miles 
Platting and I am my brother's brother, and he is 
no stranger. Because this is Miles Platting, and 
my old curate and much valued friend Mr. Green 
was its rector and is here to-night, and, may I add, 
because I meet here the one person who, outside 
our borders, has shown the truest sympathy and has 
taken the most unfailing interest in all that has 
been going on here, Mr. Berdmore Compton. 

"People of Miles Platting, loyal Churchmen of 
Miles Platting, our cause seems not to carry l success* 
on its banner ! Mr. Green to Lancaster, and then 
homeless; Mr. Cowgill, the doors closed before him; 
the Patron shelved ; the people scattered ! Success ! 
no, it looks not like success, but it may be success 
after all, and success the most real, and true, and 
lasting; for I remember and am over and over 
again cheered by these words of a God-fearing man 
of business and a large employer of labour : — 
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1 ' ' Success ! what is success but bending rever- 
ently, submissively, thankfully, to the will of 
God ? ' " 

Mr. Berdmore Compton also spoke with 
great warmth : — 

" The world in general has not yet learned what 
the principle is which is being contended for. It is 
not a principle which has anything to do with 
ritual. The one clear principle for which you have 
suffered is : ' Shall the Church govern itself, or be 
governed from without by a body which is not the 
Church at all ? ' and many an Englishman is 
determined to stand by that principle at all costs. 
In asserting that principle the people of St. John's 
have met with great disaster. It is an easy thing 
to stand up for principles when successful, but the 
real test of men and women is — can they stand up 
for principle when everything looks black, and when 
they are thoroughly unsuccessful ? The man who 
can bear witness when trodden under foot, can bear 
witness in the courts of Heaven. From the time I 
saw Mr. Green in prison, I have thought what a 
burning shame it is that the church in Miles 
Platting should have been selected for attack, 
whilst others, my own for example, have been left 

alone I do not know of any other 

parish where such another meeting as this is could 
be called." 

"After Mr. Berdmore Compton had spoken, Mr. 
Oakes, one of the Church Committee, presented an 
address to Mr. Green, and, in doing so, referred to 
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a paragraph which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, wherein it was stated of such men as Mr. 
Green, that their only wish was to ride rough-shod 
over their parishioners. So far from this being the 
case, their hearts went out in love towards Mr. 
Green, and that sentiment had never changed. 
Out of 1,000 householders in the parish, 900 signa- 
tures had been appended to a petition asking for 
Mr. Green back again. Did that look as if he had 
tried to ' ride rough-shod over his people ? ' The 
secret of their intense love to Mr. Green lay in the 
fact of his having taught them the whole Gospel, 
and having by his actions shown them how a man 
might live the Gospel. He could assure Mr. Green 
of the loving remembrances the congregation of St. 
John's would bear for him wherever he might be." 

" Mr. Green, who was greeted on rising with 
enthusiastic cheering, then spoke ; and afterwards 
Mr. Cowgill, Mr. Oliver Heywood, Dr. Marshall 
and others, addressed the meeting. 

" At the close, the hymn ' Through the night of 
doubt and sorrow ' was sung, and Mr. Green pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

"On Sunday, February 17th, the Church Sunday 
schools, founded by Sir Benjamin Heywood some 
time before he built the church, were closed. The 
scholars, numbering over 450, and the teachers, of 
whom there were between 50 and 60, assembled 
with the superintendents and some members of the 
late congregation of St. John's in the upper school- 
room. Short addresses were given by Messrs. 
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James Wilcock, T. S. Sykes, James Oakes, and 
K. Hayward; all of whom had been associated 
with the schools for various periods extending from 
20 to 30 years. All the speakers expressed the 
sorrow they felt in breaking up the long and deep- 
felt associations they had formed with the schools. 
Xhey counselled the children to obey their parents 
in respect to the Sunday schools they should be 
directed to attend hereafter, and the older scholars 
and teachers were advised not to cause the slightest 
obstruction to the work of the new rector of the 
parish. 

" After the scholars had filed out, the teachers 
held a short meeting, the schools finally closing with 
the reading of some special psalms and prayers." 

Mr. Hayward (Church Committee) wrote 

the same day: — 

" 24 Chapman Street, 

gl ,, " Feb. 17, 1884. 

"My dear Sir, " * 

1 c To-day we have said good-bye to our 
Sunday scholars, and a very painful and sorrowful 
task it has been, the parting has bruised our hearts 
and made us very sad. The action of our oppo- 
nents has, however, left us no choice. We pray 
that our God may over-rule all this heart-breaking 
work to the glory of His Holy Name and the good 
of His Holy Church. I remain, with the most 
profound respect and devotion, 

" Yours faithfully in Jesus Christ, 

" Edward Hayward. 
" Sir T. P. Heywood, Bart." 
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Mr. James Wilcock also wrote : — 

" 67 King Street, 

" Manchester, 

" Feby. 19, 1884. 

" My dear Sir Percival, 

"The Church Committee have drafted 
a scheme by which the various organizations about 
the schools and church may as far as possible be 
kept together. This will be submitted to the 
Communicants to-night. Several of the Guilds, 
the Working-Men's Club, the Cricket Club, and 
the Penny Bank, will be continued, and the choir 
will resolve itself into a glee club. 

"It is proposed that the Communicants meet for 
Holy Communion at the Cathedral early on the 
first Sunday in each month. It has also been 
suggested that the Communicants meet in the 
schoolroom on the Monday evening preceding the 
first Sunday in each month, to hear papers read, 
and to discuss matters of general interest. The 
Church Committee will also for the present continue 
to meet at stated intervals. You would doubtless 
read the account, in the Manchester Guardian of 
Monday, of the leave-taking in the schools on 
Sunday; it was a most affecting sight and quite 
heart-breaking. I enclose copy of circular sent to 
the parents. Should any matter of interest arise, 
I will communicate with you. 

" Faithfully yours, 

"J as. Wilcock." 
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On February 9th, the Church Committee 
had drawn up a letter, to be sent to the Bishop 
of Manchester, announcing the resignation of 
all the officials of the church and school, some 
of whom had been attached to the place for 
upwards of twenty years. 

Soon after the breaking up of the Sunday 
school came the farewell to the Sisters, who 
had lived in the parish for over two years. 
The St. Anne's Guild for married women, 
numbering about thirty; the St. Agnes' Guild 
for young girls ; the mothers' meeting, con- 
sisting of over sixty members, all had to be 
disbanded. 

The last mothers' meeting was on March 
24th. After a presentation to each of the 
three Sisters of a token of affection and 
remembrance, it ended with a short service of 
prayer and praise, conducted by Mr. E. 
Hayward. The Sisters were invited by the 
Rev. Canon Knox Little to go and work in 
the parish of St. Alban, Cheetwood ; and 
thither they went on May 28th, 1884, carrying 
with them the unchanging affection of the 
poor, to whom they had ministered with the 
greatest love and tenderness, and who had good 
reason for their grief at parting with them. 

The induction to the living of the Bishop's 
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nominee, the Rev. T. Taylor Evans, took place 

on Feb. 23, 1884. The ceremony of induction 

was performed by Archdeacon Anson, the 

Bishop afterwards giving an address from the 

chancel step. There was a large gathering 

of clergy, and the church was crowded, but 

not with the old congregation. 

The Easter following the great breaking up 

at St. John's is described in a letter from Mr. 

Hay ward : — 

"24 Chapman St. 

"My dear Sir, "April i 9 , 1884. 

"I promised to write you again this 
week about the doings of St. John's people at 
Easter. 

"Our own people rallied together in a most 
loyal and affectionate manner, about 230 making 
their Easter Communion before breakfast. The 
scene at the Cathedral at 6.30 a.m. was most 
remarkable, about 170 of St. John's Communicants 
being gathered together, and the subsequent 
Celebrations at 7.30 and 8.30 being thrown about 
half-an-hour later, in consequence of this extra- 
ordinary influx from Miles Platting. The 
Celebration was at the Altar in the Lady chapel, 
a small chapel which will hold only about 20 
worshippers. We had therefore to crowd into the 
space behind the High Altar, and stream down the 
aisles on each side of the choir. The old, and 
even the sick and infirm, were present at the 
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earliest service, having faced a cutting east wind in 
order to mingle with their brethren in prayer and 
praise before the Altar, and to receive their Easter 
Communion with them. Thirty communicated at 
St. Saviour's at 6.30 and 7.30. We are having a 
teachers' meeting, and shall then consider your 
very kind invitation to visit Doveleys. 

" Yours ever faithfully, 

" Edward Hayward. 
" Sir T. P. Heywood, Bart." 

The old congregation kept to their resolu- 
tion, and attached themselves to other 
churches, many of them taking up work in 
Sunday schools and choirs, but they could not 
return to their own beloved church under the 
altered circumstances. 

They waited patiently, and their patience 
was at last rewarded. The weary years of exile 
were over, the heavy clouds lifted, and the sun 
shone out once more. In May, 1890, the 
Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Moorhouse) pre- 
sented the Revd. T. Taylor Evans to another 
living, and my father was again free to 
exercise his rights as patron. The living was 
offered to, and accepted, by the Revd. Arthur 
Anderton, for many years curate at the parish 
church, Bury, under the late Canon Hornby, 
who was himself a friend to Miles Platting 
in its troubles. 
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On Friday, July n, the new rector was 
inducted by the Revd. Charles Lowe (Rural 
Dean). The patron and some of his family 
were present. It was a joyful day indeed. 

My father, in a letter to my mother, thus 
described it : — 

" Claremont, 1890. 

" Monica and Gerald would both have been 
greatly interested with last night's induction ser- 
vices at Miles Platting. Isabel, Ethel, Bertram, 
and I, went; a crowded church, some fifteen clergy, 
a very large choir, and hymns sung out lustily by the 
whole congregation ; a real hearty welcome to Mr. 
Anderton from all, and many a cordial hand-shake 
of the reinstated parishioners. A great tea-party, 
the two sections being now united, will be given on 
Monday week, to which we shall come; it is to 
take the form of another general welcome to Mr. 
Anderton. I reverently say my grace, after so 
many years of anxiety, for the happy termination 
of them." 

Again, of the meeting, he writes : — 

"July 21st, 1890. Last night's meeting was 
large, but I am thankful it is over ; I did not like 
the task of presiding. Mr. Anderton was admirable 
in what he said, and was thoroughly well received." 

At this meeting my father took the chair. 
On rising to speak he was received with loud 
applause. He said : — 
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"This gathering reminds me of the good old 
times at St. John's in years gone by. All was in 
harmony until men came and interfered who 
had no manner of right to do so. Time has 
wrought its changes, and now I thank God that 
the older congregation and the newer congregation 
have been brought together and seem to be on the 
high way to being one again. I think that we have 
every hope that all may go harmoniously and hap- 
pily in the parish. I have done my very best for it, 
and have found a rector for you, who, I believe, 
will attend to your spiritual wants with a whole 
devotion of heart and soul." 

How entirely these hopes have been ful- 
filled would be realised by anyone who now 
attended a service at St. John's. Mr. Anderton 
has worked quietly on; little by little he has 
restored the services to their former beauty 
and devotion ; the ornaments of the Altar have 
been replaced, the vestments are worn, and 
the ritual is practically the same now as it was 
before the attack on Mr. Green. He has also 
welded together the two congregations into a 
united one, a task which required great care 
and tact. The Sisters left St. Albans, and 
took up their work at Miles Platting once 
more on September 24th, 1891. They were 
joyously welcomed by the people, who had 
never ceased to long for their return. On 
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July ioth, 1892, Mr. Green preached at St. 
John's. My father was deeply thankful. 
" Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace," were his words, when he knew that 
this was to be, and he was one of the congre- 
gation on that occasion. Once again the 
patron, the rector, and the people were in 
happy accord. The work was taken up on the 
old lines, the Guilds were revived, and many 
of the teachers returned to the Sunday school. 
The church is once more the pride and joy of 
the people, who, as of old, bring gifts which, 
as they are very poor, are the fruits of self- 
sacrifice, but which are willingly given to make 
their House of God and its services more 
beautiful. 

The last gift was a striking proof of their 
love, both for the church and for the friend 
who had stood by them unflinchingly through 
all their troubles. After the patron's death, 
it was proposed that a memorial window 
should be placed in the church. There was no 
difficulty whatever in raising the required sum. 
The money came in quickly, entirely from past 
and present members of the congregation. 
Not one rich person contributed. In three 
weeks more than enough had been collected. 
Not only was a beautiful memorial window, 
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representing the Good Shepherd, placed in 
the church, but, with the surplus, portraits 
of the patron and of the founder were placed 
in the vestry, and also a portrait of the patron 
in the school, beneath which is a brass tablet 
with this inscription : — 

" To the dearly treasured memory of 
Sir T. Percival Heywood, Bart., for 
over thirty years patron of this benefice, 
and a warm friend to the poor of this 
parish." 

There still remained a balance, which was 
forwarded to the Denstone memorial fund. » It 
is almost needless to add that amongst the 
donors were those two, whose names will ever 
be held in affectionate veneration at Miles 
Platting, the Revd. Sidney Faithorn Green 
(rector of Charlton), and the Revd. Harry 
Cowgill (vicar of Shireoaks). 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. 

" The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day." — Proverbs iv., 18. 

This chapter will be read with the reverence 
which befits an approach to the knowledge of 
the hidden life of one of God's most humble 
and faithful servants. 

My father's religion pervaded his whole life. 
Those who knew him well could see this in 
his face, and hear it in his voice. His expres- 
sion was one of great strength of mind, and 
at the same time of peculiar gentleness. His 
voice had a magnetic influence. Not only his 
own family but many guests in our house 
have said they never heard the Bible and 
the Prayer Book read as he read them at 
family prayers. With his deep clear voice he 
brought out the meaning of the words he 
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uttered in a way that showed how fully he had 
grasped it himself. Sometimes his vivid reali- 
zation of their deep intent would make his 
voice tremulous with emotion. But the in- 
fluence of religion on his life was not confined 
to seasons of prayer. Every word that he 
spoke, whether in society or in his own family 
circle, was carefully guarded. He had great 
conversational powers, was quickly sympathetic 
in the interests of other people, ready with his 
well-balanced opinion on the affairs of the day, 
full of quiet humour, and, especially to his 
own children, of a tender playfulness. We 
never heard either him or my mother make 
any exaggerated or hasty statement, or con- 
descend to unkind criticisms of other people; 
as for gossip, it was forbidden in our home. 
The most ordinary and secular occupations 
were carried on in the consciousness of the 
Presence of God and of His over-ruling Pro- 
vidence. After a journey was safely over my 
father would say as we got out of the train, 
" Now let us say our grace." I do not think he 
ever forgot to do so. In his private journal, 
before going out with his troop, he writes: — 

" To-morrow I .leave Maud for a week, the Yeo- 
manry being out at Lichfield. Into Thy Hands, 
my Heavenly Father, do I commit her, and my 
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precious little ones ; let Thy Holy Angels protect 
them, do Thou also preserve my going out and 
coming in, and may we meet in happiness and 
thankfulness." 

On his return he writes: — 

"Alas! how little time have I devoted to Him in 
the last week, partly from necessity, and partly 
from disinclination. Many times when I came in 
from drill I might have gone at once to my room 
and have gained a quarter of an hour. I was too 
ready with the excuse of fatigue. I earnestly long 
to have such a love for the exercises of devotion 
that I may gladly forego every occupation for them." 

It was the same when he came in from hunt- 
ing or shooting, if he had not been as mindful 
as he longed to be always of the presence of 
God, he accused himself with deepest sorrow. 
Any inattention at his devotions he specially 
grieved over as dishonouring to God. He 
used every means of keeping God in mind. 
For this purpose he chose from his Bible read- 
ing a verse, which he wrote in his pocket-book 
for especial thought during the day. At mid- 
day and before dinner in the evening he always 
retired to his own room for private prayer. 
He read the Bible slowly and pondered a long 
time over it. Sometimes he would also read 
for hours together whatever collection of ser- 
mons, or other religious book, he had in hand. 
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His books of devotion were few ; the 
Eucharistica, Horae Sacrae, private MS. books, 
and a book of extracts from Dr. Pusey's 
writings ; these are worn out with constant 
use. He specially delighted in the poems and 
hymns of George Herbert, Archbishop Trench 
and John Keble. 

He kept Lent most strictly, and fasted and 
denied himself at other times, accusing himself 
of any little self-indulgence as if it had been a 
great sin. He also entered with joy into the 
keeping of the feast days. Here is an entry 
from the private journal : — 

" Easter Day, 1855. How should each one of 
us try to turn our hearts always to the penitential 
or joyous services of the different fasts and festivals 
appointed by our Church, and how should we make 
all about our homes and our churches accord with 
the spirit of them. We should thus not only our- 
selves become more faithful and consistent members 
of the Church, but we should help also to bring 
others home who are wanderers from it. 'The 
Lord is risen.' What more tidings do we need 
to fill us with unspeakable joy and thanksgiving? 
Death hath no more dominion over us, it is swal- 
lowed up in victory, and Heaven is opened to us. 
My Saviour has led the way; all His Saints have 
followed after: my God let me not turn aside, but 
guide me, and all my loved ones, to this Haven of 
everlasting rest." 



N 
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He always received the Blessed Sacrament 
with the profoundest devotion and reverence, 
and longed for It in any time of special trial 
or difficulty. 

On September 4, 1854, he wrote in his 
private journal : — 

44 1 am utterly unworthy of God's favour, yet it 
was for sinners that Christ died, and, as a sinner 
earnestly longing to amend, I have knelt at the 
Altar and received the Body and Blood of my 
Saviour." 

And on July 1, 1855, in the same journal: — 

11 My Saviour has given me Himself this day, in 
the Holy Communion, for that I will love Him ; O 
God, witness my purpose — pity, and help me." 

And again, later on : — 

14 O my Saviour, still stretch out Thy Hand to 
me, and have mercy upon me ; still again let me 
record my purpose that * I will love Thee.'" 

44 1 long to receive this Sacrament with the 
devotion due to It." 

After his accident in 1885, he asked to have 
the Holy Communion as soon as possible, 
saying, 44 It will help me to understand what is 
meant by this trial." 

I also remember his saying to me, when he 
was ill, and was going to have a private Cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in his room 
(1894), "I am thinking of the infinite conde- 
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scension of my Lord in coming to me here." 

The private journal shows his deep dis- 
couragement and disappointment at what he 
thought his want of progress after making, as 
he frequently did, a review of life in addition 
to his constant self-examination. At the same 
time his trust in God's mercy through Christ 
was never shaken, and his fervent desire was 
truly a " hungering and thirsting" after righte- 
ousness. 

His soul was ever bowed in worship before 
the Almighty, and in humble submission to 
His will. The passion of his life was the love 
of God and the desire for His glory. 

A few extracts from the MS. books may be 
of use to many who are also longing, as he was, 
to be faithful soldiers and servants of God to 
their lives' end. 

From a series of short Meditations : — 
"St. Matt., x, 29. 

"When I am told to do all to the glory 
of God, whether I eat or drink, or whatsoever I do, 
my sports of shooting, hunting, and fishing, cannot 
be exempted from this injunction. If they are 
followed with too -great eagerness, and engross me 
entirely while they last, they are wrong, and I ought 
to give them up; but if I enjoy them in moderation, 
with the desire that the health of body and the 
energy that they give may be communicated to the 
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mind, and thus help me to love God with all my 
heart, and all my soul, and all my mind, and all 
my strength, I believe that they are lawful recre- 
ations. Indeed, the words ' are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing,' sanction indirectly the appropriation 
to our use of the lower order of animals ; but this 
sanction is accompanied with the warning that not 
one of these animals falls to the ground without our 
Father; there must be no excess; no cruelty; a 
constant raising of the heart to God and a desire of 
realizing His Presence, not in the falling of a 
sparrow only, but in each, even the most trivial, 
action of every day. 

44 Sunday, December 25th, 1853." 

From a series of 
Meditations on the Life of our Lord: — 

(undated). 
"Christ's self -denying mode of life. 
44 St. Matt., viii, 20. 
44 St. Luke, ix, 58. 

44 There is but one way by which we can, 
with God's mercy, reach Heaven, and this is by 
following the example of our Lord. There is but 
one way in which we can follow our Lord, and this 
is 4 by denying ourselves, and taking up His Cross.' 
Jesus bore the Cross from His birth till He was 
nailed in agony upon it ; we must do the same, till 
the day of our death ; and blessed be God that we 
can do so, for to us it is lightened of its intolerable 
weight of sorrow and love. He was born in a 
stable, was forty days tempted in the wilderness, 
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and now tells His disciples that ' He has not where 
to lay His Head.' Am I then to revel in luxurious 
ease ? Is the Master to labour and suffer all the day 
long, and through the night pray on the mountain 
side, and His servant to indulge in every selfish 
gratification during the day, and at night add hours 
of idleness to those of necessary rest ? My God, 
let me rest only to fit my weak body for Thy 
service ; and, when I do so, let it be with the desire 
and resolve to shelter and comfort those who, like 
Thee, have ' not where to lay their heads.' " 

"Christ at Great Entertainments. 

"St. Matt., ix, 10. 

"St. Mark, ii, 15. 

"St. Luke, v, 29; vii, 36; xi, 37; xiv, 1. 

"St. John, ii, 1; xii, 2. 

" There are no circumstances in which we 
can be placed, no temptations to which we can be 
exposed, in which we may not find guidance and 
safety from our Saviour's example. Whether alone 
in our closet, or in the busy haunts of man, He is 
alike near us, if we will but recognise Him, to lead 
us in the narrow way. When alone, let us con- 
template Him all the night long on the mountain 
side in prayer to God. When in company, He is still 
before us ; sitting at table with publicans and 
sinners ; seeking to be their Physician ; encouraging 
the penitent sinner who, before the assembled 
scoffers, kissed His Feet and anointed them with 
the ointment ; teaching the Pharisee to look to the 
cleansing of his heart rather than of his hands; 
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healing the dropsical man in the chief Pharisee's 
house on the Sabbath ; and supplying the wants of 
the governor of the marriage feast. When alone 
our Saviour glorified God by prayer and praise, by 
humiliation and fasting. When in company He 
glorified God by seeking to do good and to bring 
all wanderers to His fold. May I 'go and do 
likewise.' " 

"Christ feeds the poor. 

"St. Matt., xiv, 15; xv, 32. 

"St. Mark, vi, 35; viii, 1. 

"St. Luke, ix, 12. 

"St. John, vi, 5. 

* ' Feed My sheep ; feed My lambs ; give 
meat to the hungry ; drink to the thirsty ; shelter 
the stranger ; clothe the naked ; visit the sick and 
the prisoner; sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor; — these are the injunctions of our Lord to 
those to whom, as to me, He has given abundantly, 
and my alms must be in secret, my left hand must 
not know what my right hand doeth. I must give 
with simplicity ; I must give with charity. 

" Well may I ask myself what heed I have given 
to these words so often read, for my punishment will 
be very fearful if I have neglected them, my reward 
very glorious if I have acted up to them. This 
night I humbly pray my God to forgive my past 
shortcomings; to bless the example of my Saviour 
to me ; to guide me by His Holy Spirit to give lov- 
ingly, wisely, freely, promptly, cheerfully, humbly, 
and with self-denial. Freely, indeed, have I 
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received; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, has been given to me. Shall I return 
this grudgingly? My Saviour left for me His 
Father's glory, and, while on earth, had not where 
to lay His Head. Shall the servant revel in luxury 
when the Master gives all, yea, His Body on the 
Cross ? " 

"Rules for my guidance. 

" Copied Sunday, November 13, 1849. 

" Not to behold the mote in my brother's eye, 
but to see the beam in my own. 

" Not to think that because I have no time that 
hangs heavy on my hands, therefore I am actively 
and rightly occupied. 

" I am sure that if I husbanded well my time I 
might do ten times more than I now do. 

" Not to count how many pages I read, but to 
try how thoroughly I can read one page. 

14 Not to think when I have given a few minutes 
at morning, at noon, and at night to reading 
the Bible and other serious books, that then I 
have served God aright. 

" Every thought, word, and deed, must be sug- 
gested, spoken, and done with a view to God's 
glory, and the desire to follow the example of Jesus 
Christ. 

" Not to give way to a feeling of fatigue or 
headache ; an active occupation will often drive it 
away sooner than an easy chair. 

"T. P. H." 
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" Pau, March 15, 1853. 

44 Questions for my birthday. 

1. "What are the talents entrusted to me? 
Have I used them during the past year ? How do 
I purpose to use them during that which is now 
coming ? 

2. " What portion of my time has been occu- 
pied with the thoughts of a God infinite in justice 
and mercy ; of a Saviour who died for me and in 
Whom only I can be saved; of a day of Judgment, 
and of a future state continuing everlastingly ? How 
do I purpose to increase the length and frequency 
of these portions ? 

3. " How have I fulfilled my duties as a hus- 
band, father, son, brother, master, and neighbour, 
and as a creature of God, responsible to Him for 
every thought, word, and work ? " 



"Hate selfishness ; delight in making others happy, 
and in giving up your will to theirs. 

" Remember that it is mean beyond expression to 
backbite, or insinuate unkind things of others, and 
to convey a bitter meaning disguised under smooth 
words. 

" Employ all scraps of time ; have always at hand 
subjects for meditation and occupation; control all 
listless wandering of thought. 

" Aim to govern every thought, and word, and 
work, by the will of God, and to live with the 
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remembrance that you are in the actual Presence 
of God all the day long. Take some vigorous, active 
measures to drive away an unholy thought, and 
begin and close the day with a holy one. 

" Be scrupulously true to the letter; not embel- 
lishing a story by adding to or subtracting from the 
real facts; be scrupulously true, too, in action — that 
is, hate any approach to hypocrisy. 

" Be generous from the heart ; never wish to be 
thanked for an act of love, nor be disappointed if it 
is not noticed ; love that you may be loved of God, 
and think what your return of His love has been. 

" Struggle intensely for devotion, earnestness, 
humility, and collectedness in prayer and reading 
of God's word in public and private. 

"You know that you must ceaselessly war with 
the devil, therefore as ceaselessly pray God, 
through Jesus Christ, for the armour and weapons 
to carry on that war to a happy end." 

"Little things to be attended to. 

Read well. 

Write well. 
' Dress well. 
' Eat moderately. 
' Sleep for health. 
' Do not lounge or yawn. 
' Be reverent in posture at prayer. 
' Be punctual. 
■' Express yourself clearly. 

Meditate. 
' Be thoughtful and polite." 
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Part only of this Prayer is copied here : — 

"Whitsunday, 1857. 

14 O my God, let me arise, as did the prodigal, 
and come to Thee, this very day, when I have 
received the Body and Blood of my Lord, and on 
which the Holy Spirit descended on His first 
disciples, let the same Spirit come into my heart 
and renew it, that I may be saved. 

" But in order to this renewal I must first make 
my heart clean by a most solemn and carefal 
confession. 

" To counteract, then, the effects of self-indul- 
gence the surest way is to enter on a warfare 
against self; this kind goeth not forth but by 
prayer and fasting, therefore, I must pray and fast. 

11 Pray , that I may ever think of God as infinitely 
glorious and loving in preparing a Heaven of eter- 
nal bliss to which we may all attain ; as infinitely 
terrible and just in preparing a hell of eternal 
misery for those who will not that He shall rule 

over them. 

"Pray, that I may ever think of Jesus Christ 

with unbounded love and humility; remembering 

how He came out from God to die for me, and how 

He now sits at His right Hand ready to judge me. 

" Pray, that I may ever think of the Holy Ghost 
as the most precious gift sent to me by the Father 
and the Son, and as a Guest for Whose reception I 
must build up the holiest temple in my heart. 

"Fast, because my whole soul is impure, and till 
the body is chastened and mortified I can have no 
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hope of the reward promised to the pure in heart. 

11 Fast } because my heart is hard and cold and 
uncharitable, proud and selfish ; and till it is broken 
and contrite I must be despised in God's sight. 

"Fast, because my flesh has now the mastery 
over the spirit ; earth has greater charms than 
Heaven for me ; Satan is followed rather than my 
Saviour ; and because, till a new victory is gained, 
and I deny myself and take up my cross, I cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of God." 

There are no private journals of the later 
years of my fathers life, nor did he continue 
to write out his prayers and resolutions. His 
questions for self-examination were an excep- 
tion to this ; they were written and re-written, 
altered as he found necessary from time to 
time, and used daily till a few days before his 
death. 

There are also some verses written latterly, 
in which the ever growing holiness of his life 
can be traced. 

The first were composed soon after my 
mothers death. 

" Glen Fyne, Sunday, Sept. 2, 1894. 

" Mine eyes will I lift up unto the hills, 
For God, who formed them and all nature fills, 
Will send me thence the help I humbly ask, 
And need so much, for my allotted task. 

'Tis His own promise, and His word is true, 
Let me not murmur then, but rise and do ; 
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All may seem hard, and very dark the night, 
But morning comes again with warmth and light. 

I do not wish for ought that earth can give, 
Only, as in Thy Presence, gracious Lord, to live ; 
To find again the way so nearly lost, 
And walk henceforth in hope and humble trust. 

If what Thou dost I am not now to know, 
The great " hereafter " will Thy wisdom show ; 
Let that assurance set all doubt at rest, 
Father, Thou know'st what for Thy child is best. 



It is by looking up that help will come ; 

Lift up mine eyes then, Lord, to that bright Home 

Where Thine elect are being gather'd in, 

To rest for ever from all pain and sin. 

T. P. H." 

After a dangerous illness : — 

11 Claremont, Jan. 30, 1895. 

" How good, how wondrous good, Thou art, my God, 
To warn, not strike, me with Thy chastening rod ; 
Thou drew'st me gently to the Border land, 
To lead me back to life with loving Hand. 

What prayers, I wonder, could have reached Thy Throne ; 
Not those of my dear friends on earth alone, 
But those too of the dear ones gone before, 
To gain me time to learn to love Thee more. 

teach the lesson, Jesus, show the way, 

1 want so much to learn it day by day, 
Put in my hands the weapons for the fight, 
Then let me strike at sin with all my might. 

Tho' dear ones, and the dearest, Thou hast ta'en, 
Dear ones to love me and be loved remain, 
With both, in sweet communion, may I try 
To live to Thee, and so prepare to die. 
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And if we all, at last, may reach that shore 
In one united band, to part no more, 
What joy, my God, beyond compare 'twould be. 
O grant it, I most humbly pray to Thee." 

"July 28, 1895. 

" Thy Face, O God, I pray Thee do not hide 
From me whose life has reach'd its eventide ; 
But let the brightness of Its glory shine, 
And cheer this sad and lonely path of mine. 

Weary, and often faint, without Thy aid 
To travel on alone I feel afraid ; 
With Thee at hand to ease the load I bear, 
Relief will take the place of anxious care. 

Were I prepared my last account to give, 
Then longer here I would not wish to live ; 
Earth has no joy except my children's love, 
And that would reach me in the Heaven above. 

There are so many dear ones gone before, 
These last few years have so increased my store 
That day and night my thoughts are with them there, 
Where there is rest and joy beyond compare. 

But while Thou bidd'st me, Lord, to tarry here 
With children round me, and with friends to cheer, 
Let me put self aside, and strive my best 
To make life bright for them, not sigh for rest. 

Let what Thou wiliest be my only will, 
To go to those I've lost, or stay here still; 
But grant, dear Lord, that soon we all may meet 
Safe in one fold, and kneeling at Thy Feet." 



CHAPTER X. 

1890 — 1897. 

THE LAST YEARS. 
BEREAVEMENT ILLNESS DEATH. 

" He maketh the storm to cease : so that the waves thereof 
are still. Then are they glad, because they are at rest : and so 
He bringeth them unto the Haven where they would be." — 
Psalm cvii, 29, 30. 

44 They shall be Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when I make up My jewels." — Malachi, hi, 17. 

During the last years of my fathers life 
the trial of bereavement lay heavily upon him. 
One after another, in quick succession, those 
he loved best were called Home, each in turn 
responding to the call with all humility; each, 
after receiving in the Holy Communion the 
necessary strength for the last journey, passing 
into the unseen world, simply and fearlessly, 
in perfect trust, like children returning to their 
fathers house. 

From the Reminiscences : — 

" For fifty-four years we six brothers and two 
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sisters had lived in unbroken mutual respect and 
affection : never for a day had there been a mistrust 
or a misunderstanding between us ; each looked to 
the other for counsel and sympathy and encourage- 
ment ; we were never any one of us separated from 
the other except for some months at the most. 
We had all married but Sarah, and as yet not a note 
of discord had been sounded. For sixteen of these 
years our mother had exercised her tender influence 
amongst us ; for twenty-nine years our father had 
been spared to us, and to him we all turned 
with absolute confidence for wise counsel and the 
warmest sympathy. None can ever know what a 
beautiful influence Lissey and Sarah exercised in 
the family after our parents' death ; there was a 
saintliness in their lives that bound us and our 
children to them in the closest affection, and as 
were their lives so were their deaths. Lissey had 
said to Sarah when dying : ' You know it will only 
seem like five minutes till we are together again,' 
and in truth the separation was not a long one." 
(Mrs. Barton died at Acresfield, January 27, 1890 ; 
and Miss Heywood on August 26, 1891.) " Sophy, 
Annie, and Ben, the three eldest of the family, had 
died, as it were, together; I thought that my 
summons might come now, and that again the 
three eldest might be taken together ; it was not to 
be, and . Oliver's was to come first." (He died 
March 17, 1892.) " But it was in years only that 
I was the elder; for the rest he stood head and 
shoulders above me, and in Lancashire, living as 
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he did in the family home, was looked on — as 
indeed I wished him to be — as the head of the 
family. I cannot step into his place though I 
occupy Claremont again. His work was so varied 
and so extended, his generosity so unbounded, his 
sympathies so wide, that he lived in the hearts of a 
vast number of people. I am. too old to make new 
friends, and have too many claims on me already 
to allow of my taking up more than a very small 
portion of his interests and charities ; I must suffer 
by being brought into contrast with him, but I may 
seek to profit by his example. I knew that I was 
leaning on him and on my sisters for support ; how 
much I only knew when I had them no longer to 
turn to." 

During these years there were other deaths 
in the family besides those recorded here, and 
some of our greatest friends were also called 
away. One especially must be mentioned 
here, Mrs. Meynell, who died on July 28th, 
1893, at Denstone. Her death made a great 
blank in our lives, for she was an intimate 
friend of my mother's, and we all loved her 
dearly. Her sunny, unselfish nature and her 
great power of sympathy attracted every one 
who knew her. She was like a mother in the 
parish, where the people still miss her, and 
speak of her with tears in their eyes. 

It seemed as if each year was to bring a 
fresh sorrow, and the greatest of all came to us 
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on January 30th, 1894, when our mother died. 
It was very unexpected : we had moved to 
Claremont for the winter, and she was very 
happy to be there, full of life, spirit and 
energy, and busily employed in her literary 
work as well as with her home and outside 
interests. We never could connect the thought 
of old age or any infirmity with our mother, 
but she was not so strong as we thought. 
It was intensely cold weather; a chill which 
affected her heart ended in pneumonia, and, 
after little more than a week's illness, she 
died. It was truly a falling asleep in Jesus. 
We shall never forget the exquisite beauty of 
her face, nor the expression of heavenly peace 
which rested on it. Her happy spirit as it 
departed, left on her beautiful features the 
evident trace of joy, the fulness of the joy of 
His Presence into which she had entered, and 
in which every longing of her soul was 
satisfied. 

My fathers Reminiscences close with these 
words : — 

" ' Why art thou so cast down O my soul, and 
why art thou so disquieted within me ; O put thy 
trust in God, for I will yet give Him thanks Who is 
the help of my countenance and my God.' 'O 
tarry thou the Lord's leisure ; be strong, and He 
shall comfort thine heart.' I have been able to 
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write of the deaths of those very dear to me, my 

father's, my mother's, our child's, my sisters', my 

brothers'; of that of my dearest one of all I do not 

feel that I yet can ; all is still too strange, too solemn, 

too mysterious. I think that I do put my trust in 

Thee, God; I will try to tarry Thy leisure. If 

comfort comes to me may Thy Holy Name be 

praised. 

"Bless the Lord O my soul, and all that is within 

me bless His Holy Name. 

"Feby. 1894." 

This sorrowful year wore away, and, at 
Christmas tide, my father was very seriously 
ill. It was a great disappointment to him that 
this illness prevented him from being present 
at the unveiling of the statue of his brother 
Oliver, in Albert Square, "erected " as the in- 
scription on the pedestal runs, "by the citizens 
of Manchester, to commemorate a life devoted 
to the public good." He made no complaint; 
he always knew that God had some wise pur- 
pose in every trial that befel him. 

Though he was a prisoner in his room, his 
one thought was to make Christmas happy to 
as many as he could. On St. Thomas' day he 
sent my sister Ethel and myself to Denstone, 
with a surprise present, specially planned, for 
each of the poor people. The pleasure these 
gifts gave to them was very great, and they 
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were not by any means the only ones remem- 
bered. By God's mercy he recovered, but he 
knew that he had been in great danger, and 
took the illness as a warning that his life would 
not be long. 

During his convalescence he wrote to May 
Stanhope, to thank her for some flowers she 

had sent him : — 

" Claremont, 

"Manchester. 
" How good you are, dear May, to me. I do 
so value your loving thought for me. My room 
is redolent, and I write, emancipated from my bed 
for a bit, with a grateful heart. 

"I know to-day that the anxiety about me is 
realised by my children. 

" I was called for a short time into the border- 
land, but was not found worthy to pass to the dear 
ones who have crossed before me, and time is given 
me to try again to get ready. 

" I like to think that I have friends who care 
enough for me not always to forget me, when they 
are interceding for those they love. 

" Yours, dear May, very assuredly, 

" T. Percival Heywood. 
" Sunday," (Dec. 16, 1894.) 

Yet another of the family was to pass away 
before his own call came. 

On March 12th, 1895, his brother Henry, 
vicar of Swinton, entered into rest. He was 
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the only one of the brothers who had been 
ordained, and he had always been the one to 
minister in his capacity as priest to the mem- 
bers of his family. Not only his personal holi- 
ness, but his strong clear common sense, and 
his unfailing courage and cheerfulness, fitted 
him especially to be the counsellor and guide 
of his relations and friends, as well as of his 
parishioners. In times of trouble, especially, 
as we had so often experienced of late, he put 
himself aside, and was the strong support and 
ready comforter of us all. 

My father wrote to his cousin, Mrs. 
Lemesurier Winter : — 

" Claremont, (Tuesday) 
" Manchester. 

" My dear Fanny, 

"You were too intimately associated 
with all our earlier Claremont days not to realise 
the changes that are year by year passing over it ; 
and you never let time or distance alter by one scrap 
the affectionate interest you feel in what betides us. 

" You know that from 1836, when Sophy, Annie, 
and Ben died, to 1890, when Lissey died, we six 
brothers and two sisters were spared to each other ; 
now, we four brothers only are left and none of us 
are very strong. Two years ago Harry said that 
if he could have the slightest leading of his 
Master to another and lighter sphere of work he 
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should follow it, for he was tired. But the leading 
did not come, and he worked on and fell at his 
post. 

"Saturday at the grave and Sunday in the 
church were very solemn days ; very many friends, 
eighty of his brother clergy, and thousands of his 
people surrounded the grave, a sight never to be 
forgotten. Who will be found to carry on the really 
gigantic work at Swinton I cannot think. 

"Yours always, dear Fanny, with the truest 
affection. 

" T. Percival Heywood." 

The loss of this dear brother was a grievous 
one to my father, following so closely, as it 
did, on the greatest bereavement of all. Early 
in November of the same year he was again 
dangerously ill. We were at Doveleys, and on 
the point of moving to our winter quarters, 
when the illness came on as suddenly as the 
former one had done. He was not able to travel 
till December the 9th, and we spent a very 
quiet Christmas at Claremont. 

For the first time since 1890, the year (1896) 
was unbroken by any death closely affecting 
us. 

The trials of my father's life were nearly 
over now. Since my mother's death his health 
had declined rapidly. He had no wish to 
live, and his intense nature was set upon the 
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preparation for his own death. He longed to 
be called to follow her and his other beloved 
ones to the " Land which is very far off," 
where his chief earthly treasure was now 
stored, and where his heart was also. His 
thoughts were constantly there, with those 
who had departed from amongst us. 

He read every book that he could find on 
the subject of the future life. Of one book 
which was sent to him, he never found out by 
whom, he wrote to his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Heywood (wife of Colonel Heywood) : — 

"My dearest Sophie, 

"I wonder if you sent me "Glimpses 

of a far off Land." Some good friend has done so. 

I read many extracts collected in it with very great 

interest, and have my belief strengthened in the 

communion that prayer establishes between those 

called away and those waiting for their call. I am 

very grateful to the friend who has given me the 

book. 

" Your ever loving brother, 

"T. P. H." 

But whilst his inmost soul was fixed on the 
future, this did not prevent his taking an 
interest, and a part, as far as his strength 
allowed, in all that was going on. 

We spent the Christmas of 1896 at Clare- 
mont ; my eldest brother, his wife, and all his 
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family were at Acresfield (staying there during 
the time that some additions were made to 
Duffield Bank). My brother Bertram and his 
wife live at Moss Meadow, close to Claremont; 
my brother Gerald was still living at home; 
and so during the whole of this winter we 
were much together. My father thoroughly 
enjoyed having all his sons and daughters 
around him, and the grandchildren were a 
constant delight. 

On the 30th of December we had a family 
gathering at Claremont. Thirty, all of the 
Heywood name, were assembled that evening, 
and my father, the Patriarch of the party, 
looked with pride and pleasure on his children 
and grandchildren, his brothers and sisters-in- 
law, his nephews and nieces. 

Many relations and friends came to stay 
with us during the early part of the year ; he 
enjoyed seeing them, although any extra effort 
tired him, for he was very unwell all the 
spring. The 15th of March was his 74th 
birthday; he told me that he had been thinking 
of the words in the Psalms for the day : " I 
have considered the days of old, and the years 
that are past." It was his last birthday with 
us. 

Soon after we returned to Doveleys the 
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Queen's Jubilee was celebrated. The thanks- 
giving services at All Saints', Denstone, were 
on Sunday, June 20th, and Tuesday (22nd) 
was given up to secular festivities in which 
my father took part. Although he would not 
preside at the dinner, he was there, and spoke 
afterwards to the parishioners for the last 
time. 

All the summer he was very weak, and often 
suffering. When the time came for hay- 
making, of which he usually took the entire 
direction, he allowed Brindley, the bailiff, to 
manage it all, going himself only to look on 
from time to time. 

The Dedication festival of the church fell on 
a Sunday, so that there was not the usual 
parochial gathering at Doveleys ; nor was 
there a College Speech-day, owing to an 
outbreak of measles. My father would not 
have been able to stand the fatigue of these 
long days. He felt he must do something to 
revive his strength if possible, and having 
great faith in the bracing air of Blackpool, he 
determined to try it ; he also chose it because 
he wished to be near Lytham, to which place 
the doctor had advised that my sister Hilda, 
who had been very ailing, should go. 

My two sisters, Ethel and Monica, went with 
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him, and I went with my invalid sister. 

On September 5th she passed away, after a 
few days of acute illness, at Lytham. 

She had always been an invalid, and, in 
consequence, had been cut off from many of 
the ordinary pleasures of life; but this had 
been greatly made up to her by the tender 
affection and care with which she was sur- 
rounded. She had a most loving and 
sympathetic nature, and was always cheerful 
and uncomplaining, and full of thoughtfulness 
for others ; her sweet unselfishness had 
grown with her increasing physical weakness. 
In his Reminiscences, my father, after saying 
how much her illness affected our home life, 
adds : — 

" A character of great beauty has been developed, 
which has centred affection on her and influenced 
us all for good." 

After her death, he wrote to a friend : — 

"I think none of us knew how many friends we 
had who were ready to give us their affectionate 
sympathy when they knew of our trouble ; the 
gentle submissive patience of my child, as you 
know, bound us all in the very closest bonds of 
love to her." 

The funeral was at Denstone; the anxiety 
and sorrow of this dear daughter's death, the 
journeys and arrangements, tried him very 
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much, but he was thankful that the child of 
his tender anxiety had been called Home, for 
he felt more and more that he himself would 
not be much longer with us, and was glad to 
have been with her to the last, and to know 
that he would not have to leave her here, even 
with her brothers and sisters, to whom she was 
most precious. He returned to Blackpool for 
a time, and was very much occupied there in 
re-arranging his Will. 

He told us that it was very seldom any Will 
gave entire satisfaction, and in his Reminis- 
cences he says : — 

" The right appropriation of one's income is not 
an easy matter. I desire and humbly pray for 
guidance in the disposal of mine." 

He held very strongly that money should 
be given away during a persons lifetime, and 
that on his death, he should hand on to his 
successors the privilege of giving, and not 
dispose of large sums of money in charities. 
His Will was quite simple and very short, and 
my eldest brother has said that the more he 
studied it the more he admired my father's 
wisdom and thoughtfulness. His was a Will 
with which no fault could be found, and to 
which no objection of any sort was made. 
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On September 24th we returned to Doveleys. 
The two last days at Blackpool were very cold, 
and the wind was high. My father must have got 
a severe chill, for he was not fit to travel, but he 
was most anxious to get home, and afraid of being 
laid up at the hotel. He looked terribly changed 
and ill, but would not send for a doctor, and after 
the first day resumed his usual habits, reading 
family prayers at 8.30, and going out, sometimes 
twice each day. 

During these last weeks he was evidently bidding 
a silent farewell to all his earthly interests, and to 
all the surroundings of his loved home. 

We drove to the College, where he wished to see 
the re-painting of the great schoolroom, which had 
just been done at his expense, and a new block of 
the stalls in the chapel (also his gift) with which he 
was much pleased. 

We went to Denstone, and there he looked 
round at everything. A few years before, he had 
re-roofed the church, vicarage, and school, the tiles 
being defective ; he had re-seated the nave of the 
church, for the chairs were getting worn out ; and, 
as many of the grave mounds had become too low 
and flat, he had caused each to be put right, so 
that all was, as he wished to leave it, in perfect 
order. 

The last time he was in All Saints' church for a 
service, was on Sunday morning, October 10th. It 
was the Harvest Festival, and his eldest son and 
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eldest grandson, who were staying at Doveleys, 
were with him. 

It was a lovely autumn, and we walked to the 
various parts of the farm, to the wood, and to the 
river; from the hill above the house we looked 
down upon the homestead, the river Dove, and 
beyond to the Weaver hills, and Ashbourne with 
its church spire clear in the distance ; an exquisite 
view, and one of which he never tired. He was not 
so well on Friday, the 15th, and he allowed me to 
send for our good friend and doctor, Mr. Hepworth, 
from Manchester; but it was not until Monday, the 
18th, that he was unable to come down stairs. 
He was very ill and very suffering, and the doctors 
did not think he could live long. 

The vicar came on Tuesday to give him the 
Holy Communion. He joined in the service, saying 
all the responses with the greatest devotion and 
fervour; afterwards, he thanked Mr. Rumsey and 
said what a blessing and comfort it had been, 
thanking him also for all he had done in the parish. 

All his absent children were sent for, and the 
two brothers and sister-in-law who were able to 
come. 

Dr. Greenslade from Rocester, Mr. Hepworth, 
and my father's nephew, Dr. Heywood, were in 
constant attendance ; Sir William Broadbent also 
came from London. The excellent nurse who had 
nursed him before in serious illnesses, and who 
had been with my sister Hilda the last two years 
of her life, came at once, and was a great help to 
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us. Everyone about him felt what a privilege it 
was to do anything for him, but skill and watchful- 
ness, and the most devoted and careful nursing 
were of no avail. He was, as he said, " worn out," 
he did not wish to get better, but prayed earnestly 
and often for patience. " O God ! take me soon, 
let me have patience to the end," he said, and his 
prayer was granted, for no word of impatience or 
complaint passed his lips. 

His mind was perfectly clear, and as the violence 
of the pain lessened, although the weakness in- 
creased, he was able to say all that he wished. 
His children and his brothers will never forget the 
tenderness of his farewell blessings. Every word 
he spoke to us was overflowing with love, and is 
treasured as a sacred possession. 

On Wednesday (October 20), Provost Meynell 
came to see him. My father greeted him with 
words of affectionate welcome. The Provost prayed 
with him and gave him the blessing, and, as he 
left the room, said, " He has been more than a 
brother to me." 

There were other farewells to be said, William 
Evans, the coachman, who had been with him 36 
years, and Thomas Brindley, the bailiff, who had 
been in his service about 29 years, were sent for so 
that he might bid them good-bye, with gracious 
words of thanks for their faithfulness. Thomas 
Weston, the butler, who was a great comfort to 
him during his illness, attending to him assiduously, 
was also warmly thanked. 
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To the other servants, indoor and outdoor at 
Doveleys, and to those at Claremont, messages were 
sent. No one was forgotten. Many relations and 
friends were remembered by name, with words of 
affection for each. All his affairs had been so care- 
fully ordered that he had nothing to worry his mind, 
or to be anxious about. He wished my eldest 
brother to know that all his subscriptions were paid, 
and that none were owed or promised. 

He was constantly praying, or repeating his 
favourite Psalms and Hymns; perhaps the one he 
said the oftenest was Psalm cxxi: "I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills"; and, especially as he 
grew weaker, he liked us to read to him and to pray 
with him. Once when I was reading Psalm li, and 
came to the verse: " Wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow," he said: "I shall never be that." He 
said perhaps he might be allowed to " creep in as a 
hired servant." Another time he said: "Read me 
some of that book about the Saints" (it was one he 
had been reading just before his illness), " not that 
I am one" he added quickly, "but I want to know 
more about them." From time to time, when he 
was in less pain, he talked a good deal. I think it was 
on Saturday that he sent messages to Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowe and to the "dear new Provost" (Provost 
Talbot) : " I hope that his work will prosper in the 
midlands." "I pray for our work south, west and 
midlands; it is the greatest mainstay of the 
happiness of the country, the upholding of the 
Church, the loveliest Church on earth," "I pray 
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for a blessing on the Provost and Fellows — all the 
Fellows — south and midlands." Then he spoke of 
Denstone, and how my mother had worked for it. 
* * Eh ! how she worked and persevered on and on : 
dear little All Saints', it was our gift" (to the 
Church) " mother's and mine." 

The Miles Platting people were not forgotten: 
* 1 I should like a message of remembrance to go to 
Miles Platting." 

Again, as if thinking aloud : — 

"Christ came forth from God, I am saved if I 
believe this; it is not much to ask." " And you do 
believe, father, and you are saved." " With all my 
heart and soul I believe " he said earnestly. 

He asked me to bring him a Crucifix which my 
mother had given him. When I brought it, he 
took it from my hand and as he reverently kissed it 
the love of our Saviour, which all his life had been 
the ruling passion of his heart, found expression in 
words uttered with fervent devotion. " I never 
dared do more than kiss Thy Feet, O my Jesus — 
This have I done for thee, what doest thou for 
Me? — O Jesus, Jesus, would that I had done 
more." Other words too were spoken which are 
too sacred to repeat. 

On Sunday (October 24th) he was much weaker, 
and the doctors did not think he would live through 
the day. He was restless and weary, and when my 
eldest brother read the Psalm " Out of the 
deep," he repeated "Out of the deep. 11 The vicar 
asked the congregation to stay after Matins at the 
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church, and said the Commendatory prayer and 
the " De Profundis." He however rallied. On 
Monday morning he was restless again, and so 
tired; I wanted to comfort him and said " Take 
fast hold of the hand of Jesus, and you are quite 
safe, He will keep you through the darkness." He 
held up his right hand and moved it, as though 
feeling for and taking our Lord's Hand, then he 
was able to rest quietly. 

In the afternoon we thought he was passing away, 
and my brother Arthur read the Commendatory 
prayer. I took the Crucifix and held it before him, 
his eyes rested on it for a moment, we did not think 
he could speak, but he took it in his hand and said 
" Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes, 
shine through the gloom and point me to the skies," 
then he kissed the Feet several times. 

I said the first verse of the hymn " Abide with 
me," and he again repeated the last : " Hold Thou 
Thy Cross before my closing eyes, shine through 
the gloom and point me to the skies : Heaven's 
morning breaks and earth's vain shadows flee : in 
life, in death, O Lord, abide with me." 

Again, in the evening, the doctors and we all 
thought he was gone ; my brother Arthur was close to 
him and read the prayer from the Visitation service: 
11 The Almighty God Who is a most strong tower" ; 
at the sound of his voice, my father turned towards 
him. My brother went on with " Unto God's 
gracious mercy and protection we commit thee," 
he listened attentively and said "Amen"; he had 
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rallied again ; but he did not wish to get well, he 
only longed to go, and said, " You had much better 
not try to keep me, I am worn out ; if I did get 
better I should only be an invalid. I want to go 
Home." My sister Ethel read the hymns " Abide 
with me," and " Jesus, Lover of my soul." He 
became weaker rapidly, but his mind was as clear 
as ever, though he could no longer speak. At about 
nine o'clock in the evening, fearing that he might 
feel lonely, and that with failing powers he might 
not realise that we were with him, I said to him, 
" Do you know me, father?" He smiled such a 
smile, as if to say, " Yes, indeed ! how could you 
think I did not?" " And you know that Jesus is 
with you?" With a great effort, but emphatically, 
he answered "Yes"; it was his last word. 

For a while his lips were moistened, and now 
and then, with difficulty, he swallowed a little 
water; then lay quietly, breathing somewhat 
quickly, but not painfully. 

We were all in the room, and the very atmosphere 
seemed full of prayer ; I think Angels must have 
been there too, around that holy death-bed. For 
some hours this continued, the breathing becoming 
weaker and softer. 

At about one o'clock on Tuesday morning my 
brother Arthur again said the Commendatory 
prayer aloud, and the " Nunc Dimittis," and " Unto 
God's gracious mercy and protection." At ten 
minutes past one the last soft breath was drawn — 
almost as the words " Father into Thy Hands" 
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were whispered close to him. The strife at last 
was over, the victory at last was won. His noble 
face, thin and worn with suffering, had scarcely, 
even in the deep repose of death, lost that intent 
expression, which showed how, to the very end, his 
strong will had struggled to be faithful ; and there 
was also an expression of sweetness and joy, and of 
unutterable peace. " He lay like a warrior taking 
his rest." He had fought the good fight, he had 
kept the Faith, and now he was doubtless at the 
Divine Master's Feet. The good and faithful 
servant had entered into the joy of his Lord. u So 
He giveth His beloved sleep." 



His body was laid in Denstone church-yard — 
by the side of his wife and two children — under the 
shadow of the church-yard Cross, "In sure and 
certain hope of a joyful Resurrection." 



11 Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness : for they shall be filled." 

4 1 Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God." 



SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS. 



CHAPTER XL 

RECOLLECTIONS BY ARTHUR PERCIVAL HEYWOOD 
AND MARY MONICA HEYWOOD. 

I am unable to remember much of my father as 
he was during my early childhood. I have, how- 
ever, still a clear recollection of his interesting 
explanation of current events as depicted in the 
Illustrated London News ; even so far back as the 
Crimean war, when I was but four years old. 

I remember also being with my father at West- 
hey ; it must have been in 1864, for it was the time of 
the Prussian war, and the paper gave daily the 
account of the progress of the investment of Dlippel 
and of the counter-works thrown up by the de- 
fenders. My father and I used to go out every 
morning along the North Shore to a place where 
there was, above high-water, a bank of clean sand 
against the cliff. 
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Here he modelled out Dlippel as he conceived 
it, by the aid of the plans and illustrations in the 
newspaper. Each day, for a week or more, saw addi- 
tions to the works and armament — the guns were 
little pieces of stick. No one interfered, for the 
place was some distance from the town, and was 
deserted. The pains he took to make me under- 
stand the purposes of the various batteries, and the 
skill with which he shaped the scarps and counter- 
scarps, left on my mind a keen desire to study 
fortification, and I have now a book on that subject 
which I got hold of a year or two later at the instance 
of Major Du Cane, who tried to persuade my father 
to let me go into the Royal Engineers. 

Concerning himself the memory clings to me of 
frequent and incapacitating headaches breaking in 
upon our plans ; of expeditions given up and visits 
postponed; of much lying down, and of the smell 
of vinegar. I see my mother applying it to his 
forehead ; quite, I think, my earliest remembrance. 

Again, of long hunting days when he would sit, 
on his return, tired out in an arm-chair, before 
changing his clothes ; and of yeomanry parades and 
their fatigue to him, especially of one at Alton, 
when he obtained permission to relieve himself of 
the weight of his sword which was handed to my 
care where I sat watching in a carriage with my 
mother. Perhaps I was six years old at that time. 

In truth all my early memories are of a father 
who suffered much, and to whom any violent or 
continued exertion was distressing. 
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From the time I was seven, I used to ride much 
with him ; often to the bench at Uttoxeter and out 
hunting. And here also I recall his inability to 
trot any great distance without pulling up to a walk 
to rest his back, which he used to support by press- 
ing his hand against it. Yet I cannot remember 
that he ever complained of fatigue. It was not till 
well past middle life that he permitted himself to 
talk to me of his ailments. 

He was a very quiet rider to hounds, never push- 
ing, but always managing to see a great deal of the 
sport. His horses were always well trained, and 
he rode them with care and judgment. His hands 
were perfect, and he never pulled a horse about or 
fretted him. He had intuitive perception of the 
line of a fox, and intense interest in the working of 
the hounds. No day was too bad for him to go 
out, and when he had, as was usual, a second 
horse, it was rarely that he came home until he 
thought all the sport was over. Fifteen miles of 
bad road to covert and as many home I have often 
gone with him. Sometimes he would attend a 
service at Denstone church in "pink" and "tops," 
with an overcoat to modify his brilliant appear- 
ance, and proceed afterwards to the meet. 

He would often reach Doveleys much exhausted, 
for a single sandwich and diminutive flask of sherry 
were all he ever carried, and on his return he would 
seldom touch any meat. 

He was fond of driving, and it was delightful to 
sit beside him, for he was gentle and masterly in his 
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handling of the reins and always full of interesting 
talk. 

Indeed at all times his conversation had a won- 
derful charm. I have never known anyone who 
spoke with less idea of wishing to impress as a 
talker, and yet he was never at a loss for subjects to 
interest his auditors, or for courteous and expressive 
language in which to clothe them. 

As a public speaker, though he used to say he 
was no orator, he exercised a peculiar fascination, 
mainly because he seldom spoke except of that in 
which he was really interested, and which his ex- 
ceptionally gifted mind had already thought out. 
To this were added an impressive voice, apt words, 
and a convincing earnestness of delivery. Few who 
have heard him on a platform will forget him. 

My father had considerable skill with his hands. 
He used to turn, on a lathe which he bought at Sir 
H. Fleetwood's sale at Rossall. I remember 
watching him in the lathe room at Doveleys, which 
was the place where now the boots are cleaned. 
There is still an ivory napkin ring which he turned, 
and inside it a slight inequality, which I recollect 
his saying at the time that he was ashamed of. 
This must have been when I was eleven or twelve. 
He did not pursue this occupation, but shortly 
after handed over all his tools to me, and I have 
them still. 

He was very fond of Scotland, and (not to speak 
of later years) he used to go up for a fortnight for 
grouse shooting with his friend Mr. Coltman. 
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Here again his inability to stand exertion troubled 
him, and he used to write, I remember, saying he 
had suffered from the heat, or had been unable to 
manage the whole day, and so on. I never shot 
with him, for before I was old enough he gave it up, 
partly owing to increasing weakness, and partly to 
the effect of a shot in the eye. I believe, though 
not a specially good, he was a neat shot ; certainly 
a most careful one. 

Fishing he kept up till the end of his life. As to 
his skill in this, not being a fisherman myself, I am 
not competent to speak. But here also, as in other 
pursuits, the want of strength to stand for any 
length of time was against him, and although he 
was dexterous and patient, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the art, it was seldom he was physically 
able to do himself justice. One of his great 
delights in old days was to get his friends, Sir 
Harry Mainwaring and Mr. John Dickson, to come 
for the May-fly season, and his stories of these 
two, and of their jealousies and rapprochements 
were endless. 

My father had a wonderful power of estimating 
the cost of building or earthwork. I have often 
known him study plans and name right off a sum 
which would prove to be within very little of the 
subsequent contract price. His ability in planning 
was great ; he had an intuitive knowledge of how to 
make the most of the space at disposal. Only 
those who were associated with him in structural 
matters can realize how he loved this work, and 
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with what patience and effect he followed it up. 

He was a great thinker, partly by nature, partly 
by reason of being obliged to rest much in his 
chair. He took time to make up his mind on any 
thorny question, and his remarkable analytical 
powers were always earnestly applied to arrive at 
the correct solution. Once decided, nothing but 
the most conclusive evidence would in the slightest 
degree move him. He was absolutely regardless of 
what others thought of him, and simply acted as 
he deemed was right, utterly indifferent to popular 
favour. 

His generosity was unfailing. On himself he 
spent nothing; I have no recollection of his ever 
purchasing for his own use any single article that 
was not an absolute necessity, and then it was 
always of the simplest : but for others he was 
constantly doing kind things, thoughtfully con- 
ceived, and gracefully effected. 

To me, personally, he was the most liberal of 
fathers, allowing me a proportion of his income 
much beyond what I had any claim to expect, and 
further helping me when I happened to be put to 
any unusual expense. 

He took the keenest interest in every detail of 
my occupations, and always questioned me closely 
about them when we met. His letters, always 
delightful in their perfection of expression, in times 
.of special joy or sorrow breathed affection and 
sympathy in words beyond measure beautiful. 

His saintliness was like a polished mirror behind 
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a curtain. It unobstrusively moulded his every 
word and action. "A perfect English gentleman" 
some said; "an earnest Churchman," "a most 
considerate neighbour," "a true sportsman" said 
others; and he was all, and more. Yet not many 
were privileged to recognise behind the curtain of 
his easy, courteous manner, the abiding holiness of 
character and singleness of purpose that gave the 
sterling ring to all he was and did. 

I have put down these few recollections of him 
which are more peculiarly mine, but they are 
inadequate. His identity was to be felt, not 
described. 

A. P. H. 1898. 



There are few days of my life to which I look 
back with greater delight than those which I spent 
with my father, either hunting or fishing. I think 
it was a pleasure to him that I shared his love of 
sport, and it was he who gave me my earliest 
lessons in riding and in casting a fly. 

I remember, on hunting mornings, listening 
eagerly for the jingle of his spurs as he came up 
the stairs to the little chapel where we had family 
prayers, and, if I did not hear the longed-for 
sound, I knew that he considered the day unfit for 
riding, and my spirits fell accordingly. 

After leaving school I was able to go out with 
him pretty regularly, and we hunted about twice a 
week (with fox-hounds or harriers) from 1880 to 
1885. We did not ride to hounds, he was no 
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longer strong enough for that, but he knew the 
country so well, and the line that a fox was likely 
to take, that we generally managed to see a good 
deal of the sport. 

My father was often tired even before we got to 
the meet, and it was only his marvellous spirit that 
kept him up through the day. We used to turn 
homewards early in the afternoon, often I think he 
would have returned sooner but for the fear of 
disappointing me. (In the earlier years described 
by my brother, it was different. Then, he stayed 
to the last). Sometimes he would call at a cottage 
on the way back to visit some sick person ; and I 
remember a poor woman in Rocester telling me 
how, on one occasion, he tied up his horse at the 
village smithy and came to sit awhile with her 
dying husband. In 1885, the fall from his horse 
put an end to one of his greatest pleasures, for he 
never felt able to ride again. 

It was after this that he took more ardently to 
fishing, and I was often his companion on expe- 
ditions for this purpose. 

We all enjoyed the days spent at Inveran, and 
my father had a special love for the river Shin, with 
its rocky bed, fine pools, and beautifully wooded 
banks. One of the pools lay just below the inn 
where we stayed, and, though the gillies declared 
that the salmon never rested there, my father 
thought otherwise, and with characteristic persever- 
ance fished it every day before breakfast. At last, 
one morning, he was rewarded, and my brother 
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Bertram, rushing down half dressed in answer to 
his shouts, found him playing a salmon which was 
brought to bank after a few rather anxious minutes, 
for my brother had never acted gillie before. Every 
fine Sunday, after my father had read the service in 
our little sitting room, we used to walk up the river 
and sit on the bank, watching the salmon leaping 
at the falls; this was always a great interest and 
delight to him. We spent the Jubilee of 1887 at 
Inveran, and celebrated it with Highland games, at 
which my father gave the prizes, followed by a 
dinner and speeches. Then the coach house was 
cleared," the bagpipes struck up a reel, and my 
father remained till eleven o'clock, enjoying it as 
much as anyone ; indeed he often spoke afterwards 
of our Highland Jubilee. 

After giving up the Shin in 1890, my father took 
Glen Fyne, a wild romantic place at the head of 
Loch Fyne, with a good moor, fishing and stalking. 
People wondered that he could be content to spend 
so many weeks in that isolated spot, for the lodge 
was little more than a cottage, and we lived in the 
greatest simplicity. My brothers and their friends 
supplied the larder with game, and once or twice a 
week the tradesmen from Inveraray (eleven miles 
off) deposited our provisions at a cottage three 
miles away, whence we fetched them with our old 
pony and cart. 

Sometimes we drove down the loch-side dis- 
tributing hares or venison to the cottagers, to whom 
my father greatly endeared himself, and he had a 
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cheery word for everyone. Throughout the drive 
nothing escaped him, the curlew, with its wild cry, 
flying overhead, the heron rising from the loch-side, 
the rabbit scudding across the road. His apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature was very great, he was 
never tired of watching the ever-changing lights on 
the hills, and the different moods of the river, one 
day flowing sluggishly over the stones, the next 
dashing angrily along, bank-high. 

We always said that my father was undoubtedly 
the keenest sportsman of the party ; he was eager to 
start for the river directly after breakfast, and liked 
the pools to be fished thoroughly and systematically. 
He could not himself cast for long at a time, but 
was far more delighted when one of us caught a 
salmon than if it had fallen to his share, and would 
watch it being played with almost breathless ex- 
citement. He took an equal interest in the other 
branches of sport, though he could take no active 
part in them, and always came out to inspect the 
bag when the shooting party returned home. He 
did not care for large bags but liked to know that 
his sons had had good sport and an enjoyable day, 
and he caused these two texts to be inscribed to 
hang in our sitting room at the lodge: "All the 
beasts of the forest are Mine"; and, "I know all 
the fowls upon the mountains. " 

In September my father generally returned home, 
and my brothers would then write him long detailed 
accounts of their deer-stalking, with diagrams and 
illustrations. These letters were a great pleasure 
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to him, and he would pore over them with the 
keenest interest and never tire of reading them to 
anyone who happened to come to the house. 

My father fished at home as well as in Scotland, 
for the river Dove flows close under Doveleys, and 
he would often take his rod and have a cast in the 
likeliest spots, which none knew better than he. 
He loved Izaak Walton's beautiful stream, and 
would often laughingly quote the words of the great 
angler : — 
"The Seine, the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhine 

Are puddle waters all compared with thine. " 

One of our great treats, as children, was to go 
out fishing with him, especially in the may-fly 
season, and I can see him now, starting forth in his 
old grey coat and soft hat, his trousers tucked into 
a pair of tall boots, and his pockets bulging with 
tackle and sandwiches. We followed, proudly car- 
rying the landing net and basket, and then came 
the excitement of catching the may-flies as they 
rose from the water, and of watching my father 
drop one over a rising fish. Sometimes he would 
hand his rod to one of us, and, with such care and 
patience, give us our early lessons in fishing. 

Those happy summer days at Doveleys, how 
they all come back to me ; the merry house-parties 
which the warm hospitality of my father and mother 
made so enjoyable; the dances in the hall; the 
cricket matches, which he watched with such in- 
terest; the haymaking, the bringing in of the last 
load, and my father's speech at the harvest supper. 
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The winter too brought its own pleasures, my 
father liked the regular old-fashioned Christmas, 
and himself superintended the distribution of beef 
to our poorer neighbours. We decorated the rooms 
with holly and ivy, and, on Christmas evening, 
presents were given to the whole household; a 
snap-dragon in the kitchen ending the day. How 
my father used to enjoy the acting which was 
another of our winter pleasures ; he was so anxious 
for its success, and when it was over I remember 
being eager, above all else, for his word of praise 
and approval. He was the life and centre of every- 
thing, and there is scarcely any place in or around 
the dear old home which does not hold for us some 
precious memory of our beloved father. But I can 
best picture him, rod in hand, on the banks of the 
river he loved so well. So identified is he with 
the place that it seems difficult to realize that 
we shall never see him there again, for he has passed 
beyond the sound of the stream's sweet music, 
"To where beyond these voices there is peace. " 

M. M. H., 1899. 



CHAPTER XII. 

RECOLLECTIONS BY THE REV. DAVID EDWARDES. 
(HEAD-MASTER OF ST. chad's college). 

LETTERS CONCERNING THE PORTRAIT PRESENTED 

TO THE COLLEGE. 

THE MEMORIAL BRASS. 

In 1873, Denstone College was opened. The 
north wing, the central block, and the offices were 
for the most part completed ; the south wing was 
not roofed in, and the chapel and the hall were 
not yet begun. 

At this point a governing body was created, 
bearing the title of " Provost and Fellows." They 
met generally once a month during term time. 
Sir Percival was hardly ever absent from these 
meetings. Besides being a Fellow of the College, 
he was Custos of the buildings, and nothing that 
affected their structure or appearance was taken 
in hand without his full consent and approval. 
He never asserted his rights when the majority 
differed from him ; but Provost Lowe, out of the 
deep respect he had for him, and the high value he 
set on his counsel, invariably — and often with great 
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dexterity — shelved the question temporarily, rather 
than see him vote in the minority. However, there 
is one notable instance of the majority going against 
him (but on that occasion, Provost Lowe was in 
Italy). When the opening of the new chapel was 
contemplated, there was a question between a 
cheap and a costly organ built by Messrs. Hills 
and Son; Sir Percival was very strong for the 
former, but a considerable majority of the Fellows 
were in favour of the latter. On both sides there 
were formidable arguments which need not be men- 
tioned here. The attempt to convert Sir Percival 
went on for some hours, through evident reluctance 
on the part of the majority to carry their point 
without him; but when he saw that he was not 
going to win, he became rather more impervious to 
argument than he had been before; still, he carefully 
avoided making use of any plea which might have 
made it an unpleasant duty, even for his best friend, 
to vote against him. However, Messrs. Hills' organ 
was carried against him. I doubt whether he ever 
subscribed openly towards it, but when the offer- 
tory was on behalf of the organ and he happened 
to be in chapel, the fund generally went up by 
leaps and bounds. 

At the opening of the chapel the offertory 
reached the sum of £1,700, which was over and 
above the debt on the chapel by nearly the whole 
of the first contract for the organ with Messrs. 
Hills. 

In matters connected with the working of the 
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school his liberality was great, and would have 
been much greater had it not been constantly 
checked by Provost Lowe, partly out of reluctance 
to impose upon such a benevolent nature, and 
partly from motives of political economy, which 
required that the school should learn to pay its 
own way without trusting to any sources of income 
which in their nature could not be permanent. 

He soon resigned the office of school Bursar 
which at first he held ; but to the very last he was 
Treasurer of the building fund. His system of 
book-keeping was precision itself, and he knew 
where, in a moment, to put his hand on any item. 
In this capacity, of course, it was he that signed 
and settled all contracts with the builder. In spite 
of the intense interest he took in the College and 
the lion's share of the expense which he had 
borne, he never seemed to be conscious that he 
was anything more than one of the subscribers. 
It was always clear enough that there was no 
assumed or studied modesty in this, but that the 
pleasure he derived from his own generous actions 
was multiplied indefinitely by the feeling that 
others took a share in them. On three or four 
occasions subsequent to the opening of the school, 
when building had to stop for want of funds, Sir 
Percival merely spoke of it as a misfortune, like 
the humblest member of the Chapter. Some rich 
friend might give a few hundreds, Sir Percival still 
showed no sign of rising ; but no sooner did anyone 
connected with the school send in a contribution 
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that was at all likely to have pinched him, than a 
fresh contract was signed by Sir Percival ; and all 
contracts were always paid for punctually when 
completed. He was immediately at the side of the 
man who made an effort to the very utmost of his 
power. 

There was another force he could seldom resist : 
a cheerful and sincere half-jesting, half-earnest 
proposition. Once, when the work in the new 
chapel had been stopped for some time, his brother, 
Canon Heywood, pointed out to him that the water 
was beginning to damage the wall, and added: 
" Percy, you must go on with this chapel ; I will 
give you a £5 note to start it." The contract for 
finishing the chapel was signed soon after this. 

The first person singular was hardly found in 
his vocabulary; he never would undertake any 
work of which he could say "I did it." The only 
exception to this rule is the hall, and even there he 
stipulated that the College should pay for the ante- 
hall and that he would be responsible for the rest. 
There is one notable occasion on which he showed 
that under certain circumstances he knew how to 
use this pronoun to some purpose. It was on 
Speech-day 1875 — when the Lonsdale Quadrangle 
was opened — some ill-natured letters had appeared 
in the newspapers implying that the Building 
Committee had undertaken more than they could 
carry out. His speech on that day was full of fire 
and he was thoroughly roused. There was a large 
assembly of visitors and in the course of his speech 
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he said (this account is taken from a newspaper 
report) : "The Provost has told you that the com- 
mittee are not willing that the contributions of the 
day should go towards paying for the completion 
of the Lonsdale Quadrangle. The truth is that 
at one time it was charged against the Committee 
that we were making use of the good Bishop's name 
to gain sympathy for our work, and that we had no 
real feeling of love for his memory. From that 
time I could not bear that a single shilling should be 
asked for the erection of the Lonsdale Quadrangle. 
The whole of the money has not yet been paid off, 
but that shall never create a difficulty or an anxiety. 
The Lonsdale Memorial fund will be kept open, 
and none who desire the great privilege of contri- 
buting to it will be denied that privilege, but no 
money will be asked for. I consider it one of the 
greatest privileges of my life to have contributed to 
it in some degree." 

After referring to the pain which the misrepre- 
sentation of their objects had caused to himself and 
the other members of the Committee, Sir Percival 
continued with great earnestness and scarcely sup- 
pressed emotion : " I do not know that I ever told 
a soul before what I am going to tell you now. 
When I stood under the Cross which overshadows 
the grave of the good Bishop, in all solemnity and 
earnestness I pledged myself, if my life was spared, 
to see this memorial carried out. You will be able 
to understand therefore, that this day is one of most 
deep and earnest interest to me. I tell you this 
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day, and my wife and children who surround me 
will bear me out in what I say, I would gladly pay 
every shilling if that were necessary, and if I am 
spared I will gladly and heartily and joyfully give 
myself to the cause which I have so deeply at 
heart." 

It was a giant stroke and the hostile critics were 
heard of no more. 

The pride taken by Sir Percival in the buildings, 
almost every stone of which he had watched as it 
was placed, was not to be compared with the 
pleasure he felt in the sports, the happiness, and the 
interests of the boys. No sooner had they arrived 
than they attracted his love and sympathy. That 
this kindness of feeling towards the boys was 
reciprocated very cordially, was proved in a very 
marked way when his portrait was subscribed for 
and presented to the school. The gentry of the 
district and the county having readily contributed 
their share, circulars were also sent out to the 
parents of the boys, and the subscriptions came 
pouring in so fast that the list had to be closed 
before many days were over. 

The mere enumeration of Sir Percival Heywood's 
kind and generous actions, even those which are 
recorded in the College minute book alone, would 
cover many pages, but it is sufficient to quote the 
following minute, bearing the date of November 3, 
1897. 

" It was proposed by the Rev. Prebendary 
Meynell and seconded by the Rev. D. Edwardes: 
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" That the Chapter of St. Mary and St. John of 
Lichfield record their gratitude to Almighty God 
for the noble life and high example of their Founder 
and Custos, the late Sir T. Percival Heywood. 
His munificence in benefaction, his wisdom in 
counsel, his zeal in action, with his unfailing hope- 
fulness and his inspiring eloquence, have their 
fitting and lasting memorial in the Woodard 
Schools of the midland counties, which they did 
so much to establish." 



Letters concerning the Portrait presented to 

Denstone College. 

From the Marquis of Salisbury. 

" Hatfield House, 

" Hatfield, 

u Aug. 10, 1890. 

" Dear Dr. Lowe, 

" I shall have great pleasure in adding 
my name to the Committee which has been formed 
for the purpose of commemorating the conspicuous 
services Sir Percival Heywood has rendered to the 
cause of religious education. Few persons have 
established a better claim to the gratitude of all 
who are interested in this important subject. 

" Believe me, 

" Yours very truly, 

" Salisbury. 

"The Rev. Edward C. Lowe, D.D." 
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From the Rev. Prebendary Grier. 

" Sept. 2, 1890. 
" My dear Provost, 

" The paltry sovereign, which is all I 
can afford to give for the purpose mentioned in 
your circular, very inadequately represents my 
sense of the service rendered to the Church by 
dear Sir Percival Heywood. He is a true specimen 
of an English gentleman, and Churchman; munifi- 
cent, chivalrous, clothed with humility, and one of 
those who being content to be last, are really first. 



* * Yours 



•> 



1 



1 R. M. Grier." 



From Captain Congreve. 

" Burton Hall, 

" 8/io/'9o. 

" Dear Mr. Meynell, 

" I am very glad to have been allowed 

an opportunity of expressing practically my great 

admiration for the noble work which Sir Percival 

has, during these long years, striven to carry out. 

Without any disrespect to others, many of them 

old friends, who have taken part in this great and 

good work, I have always associated Sir Percival 

with it as the back-bone of the undertaking. . . 

In my own county I cannot refuse 

to recognise the transcendent merits of my old 

friend. 

" Yours truly, 

" W. Congreve." 
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From the Right Rev. Bishop Abraham. 

" Ch. Ch. Vicarage, 

Lichfield. 
"Eve of All Saints', 

1890. 

" My dear Mr. Meynell, 

". . . . I think we are fortunate 
in getting Herkomer to do it. . . He generally 
exaggerates the severe expression in his portraits. 
He will be sore puzzled to find much to exaggerate 
in 'the courteous Knight of our Round Table.' It 
will be good for future generations of boys and men 
to see their most munificent Founder, and devoted 
Churchman, as it were presiding still over them. 

. . . . Your sincere friend and brother, 

" C. T. Abraham." 

From the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester. 

" My dear Lowe, 

"I rejoice to hear that Herkomer has 
produced a good likeness of one of the best of 
living men. Would that a large importation of 
Sir PercivaFs could be distributed throughout 
the land! 

" I enclose cheque, and remain 
" affectionately yours, 

" S. Reynolds Hole." 
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Inscription on a brass 
tablet placed in St. Chads chapel: — 

In piam Memoriam 

nostri 

modo non fvndatoris, 

favtorvm principis, 

THOMiE Percival Heywood, Baronetti, 

TABVLAM VOTIVAM, HONORISQVE PIGNVS 
iERE PERENNIVS DEDICANT 

Amici Complvres POTISSIMVM VERO 

Alvmni Collegii Denstonensis 

Prbpositvs et Socii toto Corde accipimvs. 

Anno Salvtis mdcccxcviii. 

VlR SI QVIS alivs, honestvs et integer 

svi profvsvs 
alieni qvicqvid fidei svi fverit commissvm 

vigilantissimvs. 

Vita cvm Christo abscondita, 

Vita pro Dei Ecclesia palam spectata. 
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Letter from the Right Rev. Bishop Abraham : — 

" May 20, 1899. 

" The Vicarage, 

" Bakewell. 
" My dear Miss Heywood, 

" Most gladly do I send what you 
desire, a translation of the Inscription I wrote for 
the memorial brass in St. Chad's chapel. I am 
the more pleased to do it, because Latin is such a 
reserved and yet full language that the true force 
of it is not always perceived by English readers; 
e.g., l In piam memoriam' is not 'In pious memory 
of,' etc., but what I have expressed in my trans- 
lation : * piam ' means the deep affection of those 
who place it. 

" Again, * pignus ' is not merely * a pledge,' but 
as in the Vulgate of 2 Cor., i, 22, 'an earnest 9 or 
* small portion and token.' What I have said of the 
hearty feeling with which the Provost and Fellows 
accept the memorial, I will in some degree claim 
for myself. I had, and have, the greatest pleasure 
in writing the inscription, and feel it to be a great 
honour to be in any way connected with the 
memory of your noble father. 

" Believe me, 
" my dear Miss Heywood, 

" Yours most sincerely, 

" C. T. Abraham, Bp." 
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Translation : 

To perpetuate the beloved Memory of 

Thomas Percival Heywood, Bart., 

whom we may almost call our Founder, and 

certainly the chiefest of our supporters, 
many Friends, and especially the Scholars of 

Denstone College 

dedicate this Votive Tablet, and Earnest of Respect 

more enduring than the brass that records it ; 

We the Provost and Fellows accept it 

with all our hearts, 

In the Year of Grace mdcccxcviii. 



He was a Man (the like of whom was rarely seen) 

honourable, upright, 
most liberal of his own means, 
most careful of what other men entrusted to him. 
His life in union with Christ, was hidden 

from the world ; 
His life for the Church of God was seen and 

approved of all men. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

RECOLLECTIONS BY EDWARD HAYWARD. 
ADDRESS FROM LEADING CHURCHMEN. 

I find it very difficult to give any adequate 
description of the impressions which have been left 
upon my memory by the stirring events which have 
taken place in connection with St. John's church, 
Miles Platting, during the last 30 years, a period 
which covers the whole time of Sir Percival 
Heywood's beneficent influence, and Mr. Green's 
earnest and consistent ministry there. 

The initial steps which were taken in 1869 to 
develop, nay, I may almost say to create, Church 
feeling, and to raise the standard of worship among 
the. people, need to be thoroughly understood if 
subsequent events and the part which Sir Percival 
Heywood and the Rev. S. F. Green took in them 
are to be properly appreciated. What happened in 
1869 ? The first rector of the church, the Rev. 
W. Richardson, became vicar of Poulton-le-Fylde. 
He was a generous and kind-hearted man, and I 
have good reason to remember him gratefully ; I 
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do him no injustice when I say that his theological 
opinions were extremely low, though his piety was 
unquestionable. He was beloved by his people, 
not for his Churchmanship, but for his goodness. 
The patron had to nominate his successor, and Mr. 
Green, then curate of Swinton under the Rev. H. 
R. Heywood, was selected. 

Doubtless, the good vicar of Swinton had much 
to do with this, and to this day many thank God 
for the choice which was then made. It should be 
mentioned here that Mr. Richardson's best friends 
became Mr. Green's heartiest supporters, and it is 
a remarkable fact, that in the prosecution which 
took place nine years later, no person who was ever 
at any time a member of the congregation took any 
part. 

To the new rector the patron gave his whole 
confidence, and for the parishioners he did all that 
a pious and devoted layman could do, but he never 
intruded, either by suggestion or dictation, into the 
spiritual domain. Mr. Green was the parish priest, 
responsible before God for the spiritual well-being 
of the souls committed to his charge ; the patron 
trusted him and encouraged him always, through 
sunshine and storm. He saw, with great satisfac- 
tion, that, in spite of much friction, spiritual 
progress was being made among the people ; he 
realized that the rector's consistent life was even 
more helpful than his powerful preaching, and he 
was able to thank God, with a quiet confidence, 
through all the troubles which followed. Never 
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shall I forget the touching events at the church on 
the day of Mr. Green's release from prison. With 
the members of the church committee, Sir Percival 
spent a short time in silent prayer, and as he left 
the church by the Fir Street door, he reverently 
uncovered his head and said: "I give £100 to the 
poor of this parish as a thank-offering to Almighty 
God." 

But to go back to the year 1869. Mr. Green 
was inducted to the living on September nth of 
that year and the first great change which was 
made, was the abolition of the pew system. On 
May 15th, 1870, the church was declared free and 
open. This change was, rightly I think, considered 
of the first importance, and both patron and rector 
were desirous of bringing it about. It was done 
entirely in the interests of the parishioners who, for 
the most part, were very poor, and gave them free 
access to the church, which had been built for their 
use. Moreover it abolished class distinctions which 
ought never to be seen in church, and was quite in 
keeping with that humility of character which was 
one of Sir Percival Heywood's most delightful 
possessions. By this act he declared himself one 
with the people, and all through the struggle which 
followed, he never failed to give them his hearty 
and ungrudging support. 

Let me now refer, as briefly as I can, to the 
changes which were made in the services of the 
church and to other incidents of interest and 
importance in connection with Mr. Green's ministry. 
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Two days after Mr. Green's induction he met the 
Sunday-school teachers and gave them an address. 
He then stated that he accepted the Prayer Book in 
its " plain, literal and grammatical sense." They did 
not, neither did /, and my diary tells me that Mr. 
Green's statement rather startled his hearers. He 
at once set about instructing us, and his patience 
with our ignorance was astonishing; personally I 
was totally in the dark about Church doctrine, and, 
worse still, I was not aware of my ignorance. My 
diary records the names of two teachers who left on 
Whitsun Day, 1870, because they could not believe 
in Baptismal regeneration. 

Through all the changes which took place at St. 
John's, the patron was greatly interested, noting 
progress and always ready to encourage and assist. 
He realized that something besides, and more 
important than ritualism, was going on in the church 
which his revered father had built, and he was 
able with all his heart to discharge the solemn 
obligation which he (his father) had laid upon him 
almost with his dying breath. He had no doubt as 
to the reality of Mr. Green's work and when 
troubles came he had no hesitation in supporting 
him. He felt that in doing so he was on the side 
of righteousness, and was not only defending a 
persecuted priest, but protecting the spiritual rights 
of as loyal a congregation as ever assembled within 
the walls of a church. 

He never relaxed his efforts until the church at 
Miles Platting regained its rightful position, and 
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never ceased to take the liveliest interest in its 
welfare until God called him hence. His memory 
is very dear and pleasant to all who knew him at 
Miles Platting, and his gracious presence will 
never fade from my recollection. 



ADDRESS FROM 
LEADING CHURCHMEN TO SIR PERCIVAL HEYWOOD. 

" All Saints', Margaret Street, 

" February 26th, 1884. 

" I enclose a copy of our address to Sir Percival 
Heywood, with the signatures attached to it, as 
they were sent. Although not numerous, they are 
representative. I am glad to say that he is much 
pleased with it. 

"In his letter of acknowledgment he says : — 
" * I have been contending for what I honestly 
' believe to be the best interests of my Church. I 
' could not hope that my course of action would be 
1 generally approved, but I trusted that it would be 
1 generously interpreted by those who were interes- 
1 ted in its issues ; and the letter which you have 
i been good enough to forward to me gives me this 
1 most welcome assurance/ 

" Congratulating you on the success of our little 
effort of friendship, 

" I remain, yours sincerely, 

" B. Compton." 
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" London, 

" February 7th, 1884. 

" Dear Sir Percival Heywood, 

* * We desire to express our gratitude 
for the loyal zeal which you have displayed on 
behalf of the Church during a long and trying 
crisis, in which your self-sacrifice in the interests 
of your fellow Churchmen has not received the 
recognition which might have been expected. 

" And, at the same time, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our deep sense of the noble example you 
have set in promoting the great scheme of religious 
education, which is associated with the name of 
Canon Woodard, at a time when its fundamental 
principles have been repeatedly assailed." 

Nelson. 

Forbes. 

Alwyne Compton. 

Benjamin Webb, M.A., Vicar of S. Andrew's, 

Wells Street. 
J. Leslie Randall, Archdeacon of Buckingham. 
S. Reynolds Hole. 

B. M. Cowie, D.D., Dean of Exeter. 

Fred J. Ponsonby, Vicar of S. Mary Magdalene, 
Munster Square, S. Pancras. 

H. Montagu Villiers. 

R. F. LlTTLEDALE. 

C. W. Furse, Canon of Westminster, and Rector 

of S. John-the-Evangelist. 

J. G. Hubbard. 

W. J. E. Bennett, Vicar of Froome Selwood, 
Somerset. 
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Edward J. G. Hornby, Rector of Bury, Hon. 

Canon of Manchester. 
George Anthony Denison. 
C. J. Abraham, Bishop, Canon of Lichfield 

Cathedral. 
R. Herbert Carpenter. 
C. H. Blunt, Major-General. 
Athelstan Riley. 

Henry Douglas, Vicar of S. Paul's, Worcester. 
Frederick A. G. Ouseley. 
Richard C. Kirkpatrick, Vicar of S. Augustine, 

Kilburn. 
T. T. Carter, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, 

Oxford, and Warden of the House of Mercy v 

Clewer. 
H. Wood. 

H. P. Ffoulkes, Archdeacon of Montgomery. 
J. H. Macaulay, Honorary Canon of Ely. 
Alex. Heriot Mackonchie, Priest, London 

Diocese. 
Francis H. Murray, Rector of S. Nicholas, 

Chislehurst. 
Arthur P. Purey Cust, Dean of York. 
John N. Bagnall. 
J. H. Iles, Archdeacon of Stafford. 
H. Mortimer Luckock, Canon of Ely. 
Henry Offley Wakeman, All Souls 7 College, 

Oxford. 
George Body, Canon Residentiary of Durham. 
Charles L. Wood. 
Robert Liddell. 
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John Allen, Oldfield Hall, Altrincham. 
W. Layton Lowndes. 
James B. Kelly, D.D., Bishop. 
Alfred C. Duncombe. 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 

John Compton, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Rector 

of Minstead-with-Lyndhurst. 
R. E. Egerton Warburton. 
J. H. Cooper, Hon. Canon of Chester. 
Alfred P. Ryder, Admiral. 
Limerick. 

Warren and de Tabley. 
Richard T. West, Vicar of S. Mary Magdalene, 

Paddington. 
Robert Bamford Hesketh, Gwrych Castle, 

Abergele. 
Frederick Borough, 52 Full Street, Derby. 
W. W. Douglas, Hon. Canon of Worcester, 

Rector of Salwarpe. 
E. H. Harcourt Vernon, Canon of Lincoln. 
Alfred Meadows, M.D. & F.R.C.P. 
Glasgow. 
John Conroy. 

B. Compton, Vicar of All Saints', Margaret 
Street. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FUNERAL. 

FROM AN ACCOUNT WRITTEN FOR THE " CHURCH 
TIMES" BY THE REV. F. AIDAN HIBBERT. 

The funeral of Sir Percival Heywood took place 
at Denstone on Friday afternoon, October 29th. 
The body was brought to the church on the pre- 
vious day. It was an altogether impressive scene : 
the clinging mists of a chill and dark autumn even- 
ing hung like a shroud about the valley in which 
God's-acre at Denstone lies; it was half- past five, 
and almost dark. The muffled peal had ceased, as, 
from the bend where the road from Doveleys turns 
along beside the church, came the hearse preceded 
by the men from the household, garden, and farm at 
Doveleys, and followed by the mourning members of 
the family. From the turning to the lych-gate the 
boys of St. Chad's College lined the way, standing 
quietly and respectfully, and at either end there 
were groups of villagers and neighbours. Slowly 
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and silently, without a sound save the beating of 
the horses' hoofs, the sad procession passed along. 
The choir was waiting at the gate, and as the body 
was borne into the church, they sang the hymn, 
"On the Resurrection morning;" there the coffin 
was placed, covered with a violet velvet pall and 
many flowers; three tall tapers burned on either 
side. It was the Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude ; 
evensong was choral, the vicar and Provost 
Meynell taking the service, at the end of which the 
hymn "Abide with me" was sung, and special 
prayers were said by the vicar at the Altar, before 
he pronounced the benediction. 

After the service, watch was kept till the time 
of interment. During the night some of the masters 
and elder boys from the College undertook the duty, 
so that a continuous stream of intercession was 
maintained. 

At half-past eight o'clock on Friday the vicar 
celebrated the Holy Communion in the church, and 
at eight, the Provost of Denstone offered the Holy 
Sacrifice in the College chapel. The interment 
took place at half-past two. The sun shone out 
brightly, lighting up with its glory both the church- 
yard and the church. The church itself is beautiful, 
and a model of all that is right and Catholic ; as also 
is the church-yard, where the turf is well trimmed 
and the resting-places of the dead are lovingly 
tended; everything speaking of the beauty of 
Christian death. 
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Very many gathered from all parts to show a last 
honour to him who all his life had so humbly depre- 
cated personal honour. Of his own relatives there 
were present : Sir Arthur and Lady Heywood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertram Heywood, Mr. Gerald Heywood, 
Miss Heywood, Miss Ethel Heywood, Miss Monica 
Heywood, Mr. Edward Heywood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Heywood, the Bishop of Guildford and 
Mrs. Sumner, Colonel and Mrs. Heywood, Mr. 
Percival Heywood, Mr. Cecil Heywood, the Misses 
Muriel, Ella, Dorothy, Evelyn, and Margaret 
Heywood, Mrs. Henry Heywood, Dr. and Mrs. 
Heywood, Mr. H. Arthur Heywood, Mr. Geoffrey 
Heywood, the Rev. Bernard and Mrs. Bernard 
Heywood, Miss Mary and Miss Dorothy Heywood, 
Mr. Heywood Sumner, Mr. Beresford Heywood, 
Mrs. Butler, the Rev. Barrington and Mrs. Gore 
Browne, Mr. Buller Howell, Mr. and Mrs. Cart- 
wright, and others. 

Of members of St. Nicholas College and its 
schools there were : the Bishop of Lichfield 
(Visitor), the Provosts of Lancing, Denstone, and 
Taunton, Canons Bodington and Welby, Sir Offley 
Wakeman, Mr. A. C. Duncombe, the Head- 
master of Denstone, Mr. J. W. Philips, the 
chaplains of Denstone, Ellesmere, and Worksop, 
the assistant masters of Denstone, and the sixth 
form of the College. 

There were many other friends and neighbours, 
among whom were the Rev. Sidney Faithorn Green 
(Charlton), and the Rev. Arthur Anderton (Miles 
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Platting). Several parishioners from St, John's, 
Miles Platting, were also present. 

The service was choral, and the village choir was 
assisted by boys and masters from the College. As 
a processional into the church the hymn "Jesus, 
Lover of my soul" was sung, and when all had 
taken their places the sentences were chanted. 
The lesson was read by Provost Meynell with deep 
emotion. As a processional to the grave " Peace, 
perfect peace" was sung, and then the Bishop of 
Guildford read the service of Committal, amid an 
eloquent silence. It was a bright and beautiful 
picture. There was, in the centre, the grave, lined, 
in Denstone fashion, with moss and flowers. Along 
it fell the shadow of the church-yard Cross, cast by 
the declining afternoon sunshine. Around the Cross 
were the clergy and choir. On either side, at a 
respectful distance, were the villagers, neighbours, 
and school children. The elder boys of the College 
stood away below the foot ; and close to the grave 
were grouped the relatives. There was no touch 
of gloom: all spoke of Christian joy and hope. 
After the service the hymn was sung "Now the 
labourer's task is o'er." The Bishop of Lichfield 
gave his benediction, and then choir and clergy 
returned to the church chanting Nunc Ditnittis. 

But it was long before the crowd had made an 
end of filing past the grave, to take a last look at 
that which held all that was mortal of him who had 
been so true a friend, so generous a neighbour, so 
shining an example of modesty and enthusiasm, so 
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loyal and munificent a son of Holy Church. It 
was altogether a wonderful occasion; wonderful in 
its beauty, its peacefulness, its character of unani- 
mous respect, of Christian gladness and hope. It 
was worthy of him who was one of the noblest and 
humblest Churchmen this century has seen. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SERMON 

PREACHED IN ALL SAINTS* CHURCH, DENSTONE, 

BY 

THE RIGHT REV. GEORGE HENRY SUMNER, D.D., 
BISHOP SUFFRAGAN OF GUILDFORD, 

ON THE EVE OF ALL SAINTS' DAY, 1 897. 



5 bearb a voice trom beaven gaging unto me, Write, JBlesseb 
are tbe beab wbicb bie in tbe Xorb trom bencetortb : ffea, 
aaitb tbe Spirit, tbat tbeg mag rest trom tbeir labours ; anb 

tbeir WOtftS bO tOllOW tbem.— Revelations xiv. 13. 



Words these are which seem to me singularly 
in harmony with the thoughts of all of us gathered 
within these walls this morning. Nine beatitudes 
are written for our learning in the Sermon on the 
Mount : 

Blessed are the poor in spirit. 

Blessed are they that mourn. 

Blessed are the meek. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. 
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Blessed are the merciful. 

Blessed are the pure in heart. 

Blessed are the peacemakers. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for My sake. 

So run the nine Beatitudes spoken by our Lord, 
all referring to God's people while living here on 
earth. The Spirit of God — the Holy Ghost — the 
Comfortir has added a tenth beatitude, which 
carries us beyond the grave : 

" Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
Even so, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labours and their works do follow them." 

Job declared the passionate desire of his heart 
to be that his words should be graven with an iron 
pen and lead in the rock for ever (Job xix. 24). 
The words of this tenth Beatitude — the writing of 
the Holy Spirit — have been so treated in this 
church at any rate. For here, so long as these 
stones shall last, generation after generation of 
worshippers will find on the south wall, written 
with an iron pen by the Founder of this church 
himself, " Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord." My brethren, connect these words I pray 
you in your thoughts with that Founder — so dear 
to many of iis whether high or low, rich or poor, on 
the threshold of life or in the borderland — so 
connect them with him whose mortal remains but 
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a few short hours ago were placed by the side of 
his beloved wife, already passed into the Better 
. Land, and I venture to say that these words shall 
not have been engraved there in vain. He being 
dead will yet speak. Do not think me fanciful if I 
ask you who live in this parish, and who whenever 
you enter within these walls must cast your eyes 
upon these words, to take the lessons taught therein 
to your own hearts as a message from the Founder, 
Blessed are the dead. The world's conflict o'er — 
the victory won — the haven of peace — perfect 
peace — gained — the armour, though constantly 
polished yet showing the marks of the wear and 
tear of the struggle, for ever laid aside. Ah, what 
a blessed thought ! What happiness to have really 
entered Home at last ! What a comfort to have 
no more conflict with the powers of darkness, no 
more fears lest even upon us the doors should be 
at last shut ! Yes, but stop a minute. Look at 
that Beatitude again. Can it mean that all the 
dead are blessed ? Can it mean that rest — peace 
— the crown of life — joy for evermore in the very 
presence of Christ await all the dead ? You know 
it cannot be so. You know that the blessing is not 
for all those who die. The Beatitude is qualified 
by the words "who die in the Lord." Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. There is the golden 
key to unlock the gates of Paradise, death in the 
Lord, the natural and blessed sequel of life in 
the Lord. It is in the spiritual as it is in the 
natural world. Sow oats and you will not, so long 
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as the world lasts, reap a crop of wheat. In like 
manner sow to the flesh and you will surely reap 
corruption. Sow to the Spirit and you shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. The question is often 
asked, after some one dear to us has passed into 
the Spirit world, how did he die ? Far better to 
ask how did he live ? If you can tell me how a 
man lived, it needs no conjurer to tell you how 
such an one died. To die in the Lord follows life 
in the Lord as surely as the day follows night. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 

Well, brethren, you know how very true this was 
of our dear brother now departed — a father to some 
amongst you, a brother to some, a friend to all. 
His life was given up to the service of his Lord. 
He had a single eye to the glory of God. You in 
this parish know how lavish he was in spending his 
money, which God had given him abundantly, for 
any really deserving object. He did not give simply 
because he was asked to do so, and it would save 
him trouble to put his hand into his pocket at once. 
On the contrary, he enquired most carefully into the 
many cases brought before him for consideration. 
If they stood the test of careful and sometimes very 
prolonged examination, no one was more free in his 
gifts than he was. Moreover he never desired to 
make a show of his generosity. His ears caught 
the sound from heaven, " While you have time do 
good unto all men, and specially unto them that are 
of the household of faith — be ready to give — glad 
to distribute — let not your left hand know what 
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your right hand doeth." Nobly did he answer to 
the call. These very stones around speak of his 
lavish generosity for the Courts of the House of his 
God. Some of you to whom I speak will be able 
like myself to carry your thoughts back to the time 
when Denstone was a scattered village, with no 
church in which the people might draw near to 
their God after the use of their forefathers, no 
shepherd of the sheep. always at hand to warn the 
sinner from his ways, to reclaim the erring, to lift 
up the fallen, and strengthen the weak, no parish 
priest to preach day after day and week after week 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to minister in 
Holy things, no means of Grace brought to the very 
door of the poorest cottager. Now what a change 
has come over the whole place ! One of the most 
beautiful village churches in the land has been built, 
not — mark you — near to the Founder's house for 
the personal comfort of himself, his family, and 
household, but built in the village, for the village, 
at a considerable distance from his own house, a 
church all the fittings and surroundings of which 
draw the hearts of the worshippers therein Heaven- 
wards. Holiness to the Lord is inscribed on all 
within its walls and precincts. And then the various 
buildings which nestle round the church — the 
school, the vicarage, the curatage, the Provost's 
Lodge — all alike testify to the earnest wish of their 
generous builder that nothing should be wanting, 
as far at any rate as outward means were concerned, 
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for the building up in the true faith of those who 
lived in his own parish. 

There may be some of you who do not know 
what a terribly anxious and difficult matter it was 
to bring all this to such a state of perfection as that 
in which you now see it. Our friend had to en- 
counter the opposition of many to the scheme so 
near his heart. But his strong faith and firm will 
overcame all difficulties, and Denstone with all its 
surroundings is a monument "more lasting than 
brass" to his memory; testifying to future gener- 
ations the self-sacrifice, zeal, and devotion of its 
Founder. If our brother had been one easily moved 
from his purpose by difficulties, this parish would 
never have been formed on its present basis. 
Gentle as a child, and tender and loving in his 
home life, he was as a warrior equipped for the 
fight and eager for the fray when principles were at 
stake. Nothing turned him from his set purpose if 
he believed it to be of God. He ever lived as in the 
sight of God to Whom he should one day have to 
give an account of all his works. 

I have spoken of the buildings in this immediate 
neighbourhood. But other buildings there are which 
you at any rate know full well, and which tell of his 
loving care for the rising generation. Denstone 
College, of which he was the Founder, speaks with 
a loud voice of the munificence with which our 
brother laboured on their behalf. His eye looked 
forward to the future. He felt strongly that there 
was a gap in the educational institutions of this 
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country. National schools he saw were doing a 
good work. In the majority of them at any rate 
the children were brought up as Church children, 
and the education was distinctly placed on a re- 
ligious basis, and earnest were the hopes that the 
lessons learned in childhood would in after-life bear 
fruit abundantly. The highest classes in the land 
too were well cared for. Public schools, where no 
expense was spared, were provided in abundance, 
the University naturally following on to complete 
the education begun at school. But the middle 
classes of the country, who were not blessed with 
this world's wealth, and therefore could not afford 
to send their sons to the more expensive schools, 
seemed to be left out in the cold. Scarcely any 
provision was made for them. He threw himself 
heart and soul into the scheme for building large 
Colleges for both sexes, where the faith of Jesus 
Christ according to the doctrine of the Church of 
England should be definitely and carefully taught. 
You see one of the results of this movement in 
Denstone College. You know how but a few years 
back the generous donor of the site might constantly 
have been seen slowly, and latterly somewhat pain- 
fully, toiling up the hill to inspect the works as day 
by day they rose in their simple beauty. You know 
how anxious he was that his own life should be so 
far prolonged as to enable him to see the completion 
of the chapel wherein the services of God could be 
carried out with reverence and in a true devotional 
spirit. His hopes have been fulfilled. Others 
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have caught enthusiasm by his words spoken and 
his deeds wrought. Denstone chapel is built. 
Before his death, too, he had seen the roll of the 
Woodard Schools and Colleges increased to the 
number of thirteen. For this, surely, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Denstone at any rate, many in future 
generations will rise up and call him blessed. 

Indeed, indeed, his energies could not have been 
devoted to a higher cause. How the problem is to 
be solved as to the relations of labour to capital, of 
the fulfilment of England's responsibilities as an 
Empire, of the future of the National Church, rests 
not upon the aristocratic few, but on the multitude 
of the middle classes. Be it ours to strive to train 
them up in the way they should go, that when they 
are old they may not depart from it. 

Such thoughts as these had sunk deeply into our 
brother's mind, and hence his generous and noble 
pecuniary help towards the building and mainten- 
ance of these Colleges. All this he did as a strong 
loyal Churchman. To our human ken we can ill 
spare such whole-hearted laymen from our midst. 
In these days we want Araunahs and Nehemiahs, a 
Zacchseus, a Gaius, as much as they did in the 
days of old. And God (it would show a want of 
faith to doubt it) — God will raise them up howso- 
ever and whensoever He may see fit. In the case 
of some plants you see the young growth sprouting 
up to take the place of the parent in due time. It 
is so with the aloe, it is so with the banana. So it 
also is as regards God's dealings with man. His 
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eye is ever over His own people, and while one is 
taken as a ripe shock of corn to be gathered into 
the heavenly garner, Lo ! the eye of faith can discern 
God's hand shaping another tool for His own use. 
I said just now that death in the Lord followed 
life in the Lord. It emphatically was so in the 
present case. Physically there was much pain to 
be endured. He was called upon to drink of the 
same cup — the cup of suffering — which his Master 
before him had drunk to the very dregs. His 
patient endurance never failed him. Not a word 
of murmur passed his lips. It was like a patriarchal 
death-bed. The blessing wherewith he blessed his 
children, his brothers, and members of his house- 
hold, the word to each of love and tenderness, 
recalled the blessings which came from Jacob's 
dying lips. There are some here present from 
whose memory the scenes of that dying-chamber 
will never be effaced. Those who by day and by 
night were privileged to watch by his bedside felt 
that a saintly life was gradually ebbing away, so 
gently at last, that to those to whom he was dear 
who lived in distant parts of the country the news 
of his death came in a message speaking of perfect 
peace, a falling asleep in Jesus. Could we wish him 
back again ? Would we recall him if we could ? 
Surely not ! Who could wish a dear one, released 
in God's good time from the miseries of this present 
world, to retrace his steps, to cross the Jordan yet 
again, to come down from the heights of Pisgah? 
The blessed and solemn words spoken on Friday 
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last at the open grave hard by still ring in our ears : 
" Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of His 
great mercy to take unto Himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed, we therefore commit 
his body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; Who shall change our vile body that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body, according 
to the mighty working whereby He is able to subdue 
all things to Himself." And again; " Almighty 
God, with Whom do live the spirits of them that 
depart hence in the Lord, and with Whom the 
souls of the faithful after they are delivered from 
the burden of the flesh are in joy and felicity; we 
give Thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased 
Thee to deliver this our brother out of the miseries 
of this sinful world; beseeching Thee that it may 
please Thee of Thy gracious goodness shortly to 
accomplish the number of Thine elect and to hasten 
Thy kingdom; that we with all those that are 
departed in the true faith of Thy holy Name may 
have our perfect consummation and bliss both in 
body and soul in Thy eternal and everlasting Glory, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

My brethren, these words should be realities to us 
in the present case, a feeling of thankfulness that 
the weary spirit is at rest, that loved ones in the 
world beyond are united once more should pre- 
dominate over natural sadness at parting. " Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, for they rest 
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from their labours and their works do follow them." 

My brethren, we stand on the very verge of All 
Saints' Day, saints of old, saints of modern times 
also. "Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our Faith." Yes, looking unto Jesus 
in life for pardon, reconciliation, faith, strength, 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Looking unto Jesus in 
death, grasping firmly our dear Lord's hand to 
sustain us to the end. That firm grasp gave our 
brother confidence in the hour of death, so that 
his faith was strong and unfaltering. He had no 
fears, no doubt, no misgivings, although in his 
deep humility he spoke of himself as one who 
hoped "to be permitted to creep into Heaven as a 
hired servant." Aye, but that creeping into 
Paradise will be the forerunner of the fulfilment 
» in him and in us — if we, too, die in the Lord — 
of the mystery revealed by St. Paul : 

"We shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye at the last trump: for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 

"For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. 

"So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
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saying that is written, death is swallowed up in 
victory. 

"O death, where is thy sting? O grave where is 
thy victory ? 

"The sting of death is sin; and the strength of 
sin is the law. 

"But thanks be to God which giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

"Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord." 

"Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, for 
thev rest from their labours and their works do 
follow them." 
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